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INDIAN HISTORY. 


, alarmed our Indians, they pressed us to turn back with 
| this company, and make all haste to Fort Allen, and 
[ FROM THE PEMBERTON MANUSCRIPTS. | | two of them would ae) and invite Teedyuscung to — 
[Continued from page 130.] to us there. This we objected against on the account o 

To the Hk ble Wm. D is alt ie | loosing time, and proposed following what had been at 
a aed we mn Chi a i} ”P a ~~ | first agreed upon, that was, to go forward to the Wyo- 
oo lon ee -¥ io eh of ble J hn Fork of mink Hills, within 7 or 8 miles of the place, and there 
Pennsy vanra, ec ,an _— ae “— hi Mi tee | wait till two of the company went forward,and informed 
Esq. eer Genera: _— Reopen er of his Majes- Teedyuscung of our coming and know of him whether 
ty’s army in the said Province, &c. Se it would be safe to go tothe town. The Indians we 

. ae ns se = Charles a and ——- ee nee tg : on to shoes oe as eer 
rederic ost, Messengers,appointed to fo into the In- | had seen fresh tracks crossing the path i two or three 
dian country. on the northern frontiers of the said pro- places between this and the town and at one place not 
vince. \halfa mile from where we then were. Upon this it 
<-> — _ ae oe aia aie mer was re — to g° ee to weep 
n Wednesday June /th, , having received | cide of the hill, and there lodge to night, till two of our 

the messages for the Indians, and instructions from the | Inditns went ‘and invited Teedyuscung to come and 
Governor, we set out for Wyomink, next day we reach-| meet us. And the friendly Indians we met agreed to 
ed Bethlehem, having engaged on the road, Moses | stay with us till he came up. From farther conversa- 
Tetamy and Isaac Still to accompany us. From Bethle- | tion with one of the company, after we had been some- 


hem we took three other Indians, and on Friday arrived | time together, we were informed that 200 of the Six 
at Fort Allen. As we had been informed on the road | 


of some bad news sent to the Governor by the captain 
at Fort Allen, we enquired the particulars, and were 
informed that on Tuesday last two Indians, Aquelin and 
John Philips, came tothe Fort express from Teedyus- 
cung at Wyomink, to let them know that on Sunday 
last were seen a party of enemy Indians, about 78 in | 
number, directing their course towards the Minisinks. \ waeh Tepiskahung, Capt. Augustus, Sam Evans and 
This discouraged our Indian companions and as they | David came to us. At first we expostu'ated with Tee- 
had been all alung against our going into the Indian | dyuscung about the road being shut, and told him that 
country, this made them much more averse to it, | though we were come with good words to all the In- 
whereupon we called them together next morning and | dians, we could not go to his town to deliver them; he 
made them acquainted with the purport of our messages | said it was not his fault. We put him in mind that the 
and the necessity of our going. With this they were | road had been opened by a belt of Wampum from Wyo- 
satified, and it was concluded we should go. And hav- ming to us, and that it was his business to keep it open 
ing settled every thing regarding the way and manner | from his town to Fort Allen, as we kept it open from 
we should travel, we left Fort Allen, about 12 o’clock | Fort Allen to Easton or Philadelphia. We further took 
and crossing the Neshamewatehual and Quekeek moun- | notice that it was the custom of all nations to suffer 
tains, we lodged all together about 12 miles from the | messengers of peace to go backwards and forwards safe 
Fort. : | and unmolested, that unless this was practised two na- 
On Sunday morning we sct forward pretty early and | tions once at war could never be at peace again. To 
by 12 o’clock reached the Nescopekun mountains, with- | this Teedyuscung replied that what we said was right, 
in 14 or 15 miles of Wyomink. Here we met 9 Indians | but that the Six Nations, not him, had blocked up this 
travelling down to Bethlehem. They left Wyomink the | road; that 200 of them had gone to war in different 
day before and had been six days from Chenango, a | parties; that they had passed through several towns on 
town of the Nanticokes on Susquehanna, about half way | the Susquehanna, that at these towns the Delawares en- 
between Owegey and Ossewingo, there was one Nanti- | deayoured as much as in them lay, to dissuade them 


coke, a son of Capt. White, one Munsey Captain, one | from going to war against the English, but they would 
Delaware, and four Mawhiccons and two squaws. | not hear them, that these 200 were chiefly of the 
Upon meeting with them we spoke and enquired the | Seneka Nation, and from three towns that lay near the 
news, and from several questions asked, we learned that | French, that the reason they assigned for their going to 
Teedyuscung was weli and at Wyomink, that all was | war with the English was, that about 3 yearsagoa party 
quiet among the Nanticokes, that their principal men | of their warriors went against the Catawabas, and upon 
were at the Council at Onondago which was not yet | their return entered the settled parts of Virginia, where 
broke up; that Backsinosa was still at Seekaughkunt, | a white man in a friendly manner invited them to his 
but that he was preparing to go somewhere he said to | house, and having got them there, sent in the night and 
his own country, that they heard of no body of Indians | collected a number of his neighbours and fell upon 
going southward. Being informed of our going to | the party and killed them all except one man, who es- 
Wyomink with good news to all the Indians, they told | caped; for this they had not yet taken a full revenge; 
us they thought it was by no means safe for us to pro- | they said they had heard the words Teedyuscung had 
ceed, that strange Indians were thick in the woods | sent them, but they were now out and would not turn 
about Wyomink; that a party was seen but four days | back, but would strike the English this one time more, 
ago, whose language none of the Delawares understood, | and after they had given them this one blow, then if 
nor we -e - of . nation they were. This they found the English still of the same disposi- 
OL, . 





n:tions.had set out with a resolution to go to war against 
the English, that he ard his company had seen 60 of 
them and that 6 of his company were discouraged and 
turned back, none of his company he said, understood 
their language, but they made signs taat they were go- 
ing against the Minisinks. 

Next day between 11 and 12 o’clock, Teedyuscung 
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tion Teedyuscung represented them; they would never 
strike them more; but that if they made peace with 
them, yet it was not that they themselves might be qui- | 
et, for then they would turn their hatchets against the 

French. ‘The Delawares then told them if they were 
resolved to go to waragainst the English, and would not | 


turn back they must take some other way, for that all 
the people down the Susquehanna were at peace with | 
them. The war party then agreed not to proceed on } 
that path, nor willingly to hurt the people of Pennsylva- 
nia, but as they might miss their way and contrary to 
their inclination fallin with them, they insisted that some 
ofthem should show them another way; whereupon 
a Munsey Captain named Yaghkapose, (the same who 
headed the party that lay above Fort Allen, at the 


| 
| 
Easton treaty, in 1756) undertook to show them 





way and having put them in the path to the Minisinks, he 
returned home again. 

From one of these parties a few Shawnese,upon hear- 
ing that the English were building a fort at Wyomink, 
went down to see whether it was so, and these were 
they that killed the young man, when the workmen 
were there. 

Teedyuscung farther told us that a report had prevail- 
ed among the Indians up the Susquehanna and through 
the Sencka country and along the Allegheny, that the 
English were building a Fort at Wyomink, with 800 
men, that this was confirmed by the Shawnese party that 
had been down; that upon this they immediately held a 
council to consult what should be done. At this it was 
proposed that some one should go and know for certain 
whether it was really so, and boldly ask the English 
what they meant. Though this seemed dangerous, yet 
one Welameghihink (Georges Hays) a Wanami, who 
lives in a town of the Senekas near the French Fort at 
Niagara, and is a Captain on the Ohio under Tessawhe- 
nund the Chief of all the Delawares on the Allegheny, 
offered to go, though it should cost him his life. Not 
many days after the English left Wyomink, he came 
there and was informed of the true state of affairs, and 
three days ago left that in order to return and inform the 
Indians thereof. He it was, that brought down the 
foregoing intelligence, which was confirmed by these 
Indians from Chenango. ‘Teedyuscung said that Wel- 
lameghehink further informed him. that the French at 
Niagara were in great want of provisions, that they had | 
applied to the Senekas to supply them, telling them | 
that the English had stopped the mouth of their river so | 
that no provisions could be brought up tothem, and that | 
therefore they were obliged to apply to their children 
the Indians for some; that hercupon the Indian squaws | 
from the Seneka towns near the Fort were employed in | 
carrying them Indian corn, which they sold st a great | 
price, and so eager were the French to get it tha: the offi- | 
cers,when they heard the squaws were coming,used to go | 
and meet them, and in order to encourage them to bring | 
more, would pull off their cloaths and even their shirts,to | 
give them to theIndians,that the soldiers used to parch the | 
Indian corn and then pound it and mixing it with a little 
water, drink it, and this was all they had to live upon. 

After dinner we told Teedyuscung our orders were 
to deliver our message at Wyomink; that being dissua- 
ded from going farther, we had stopped here, and sent 
to desire him to come to us, and now he was come, we 
desired to know what we should do. He said he was 
glad we did not come to him, that he had seen fresh 
tracks as he came along, and he thought it best we 
should deliver the messages here. Whereupon we sat 
down, and taking out the Belts and Strings, delivered 
the messages distinctly. After they had been read and 
interpreted once, in order to impress them deeper in 
his mind, we gave him the substance of each Belt and 
String in other words, and then entered into a conver- 
sation on every part.. By this means, every thing being 
repeated again, he seemed to comprehend every part 
and to be much pleased with the whole. With respect 
to the Cherokees he said, if the messenger should re- 
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cover and be inclined to sce him, he miglt come by the 
way of Bethlehem, and from thence some Indians would 
conduct him and his company safe up to Wyomink. On 


| the Belt to remove the uneasiness respecting the settle- 


ment of Wyomink, he said he hoped that was already 
removed, or would be upon the return of Welameghi- 
hink and his company, which consisted of thirty men 
from several towns of the Six Nations, 

The Seneka Belt, and that to all the Nations, he was 
much pleased with; and said he did not doubt but the 
first would bring many down, and the latter give gene- 
ral satisfaction. As to calling together the parties about 
Wyomink and knowing their business, he did not know 
how that could be done, as neither he nor any of his 
people understood the language of some of the parties; 
but that he would do what he could in that matter, and 
what intelligence he could gain he would send down 
by Sam Evans. 

Of Essoweyowallund, or Daniel, he said he had not yet 
heard any thing; but the other messenger Welameghig- 
hink, or James, he heard 4vas on his way down, and he 
expected him at Wyomink in three days. 

We then told him, that as the government had these 
things much at heart, and sincerely desired to see a 
peace with the Indians established on a sure and lasting 
foundation, we were sent up with these messages, both 
to convince the Indians of the sincerity of the English, 
and that they might be well and fully explained to 
them. And that our orders were, after we had delivered 
them to him and his people at Wyomink, to proceed 
farther with the messengers Teedyuscung should send 
along, and carry these Belts to the other Nations. He 
said it had often been asked by the Senekas, why none 
of the English accompanied the messages sent to them. 
We told him, there would hereafter be no occasion for 
such a question—we were now ready to go, and would 
set out with those he sent along as soon as he pleased. 
On this hg was silent. We then told him, if he had any 
doubts, he might take time to consider it; and that we 
would proceed with him to Wyomink and lodge there 
to night, and this we were the rather inclined to do as 
his messenger was soon expected, by whom we hoped 
to hear some agreeable news, which we would transmit 
to the governor. After musing some time, he said he 
thought we could by no means proceed to the Seneca 
country that way, as many parties were out, that he 
imagined the safer way would have been by Albany to 
Onondaga, We mentioned to him what the Six Nation 
chiefs had said at the treaty at Lancaster last summer, 


_by which it appeared to us that that way was not pro- 


per, inasmuch as the Senekas were the door of the Six 
Nations to the westward, as the Mohawks were to the 
eastward; and we told him, that their advice then to us 
was to apply immediately to the Senekas, and by a Belt 
to invite them down, which we now wanted to do. 

He said before we could go with safety a road should 
be opened, at least for messengers, and he thought it 
would be well if that was done at the ensuing treaty. 
We again mentioned our going up to Wyomink, and 
staying there till his messenger came in, or at least this 
night. Whereupon, after consulting his council he took 
out some Strings of Wampum, and by two forbid us to 
go any farther, for fear of some mischief befalling us; by 
two more, he expressed his uneasiness least some of the 
white people in pursuing the enemy Indians, that were 
on our frontiers, should come as far as where he lived 
and fall upon him and his people. By three other 
Strings, he requested of the government some provi- 
sions, and especially Indian corn, by the way of Shamo- 
kin, from which place his young men could easily bring 
it up in canoes. He likewise desired to be supplied 
with some ammunition, 

As we found we must return from thence, we endea- 
voured to gain some more intelligence, and asked him 
if he had any news from the westward. He said he was 
further informed by Welameghihink, that Hans Jacob, 
his (Teedyuscung’s) son, and one Hamet, another In- 
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dian, had been on a scout to Fort du Quesne, that they 
had surprized two French men and shot them, at a small 
distance from the fort; that the one was killed dead on 
the spot, but the other escaped on horse-back to the 
fort, where he no sooner entered thamhe fell down and 
died. Upon this the commander of the fort called the 
Senekas together, and told them the Catawbas had 
struck him. Soon after another Indian, from Fort Au- 
gusta, being on a scout near the French fort, killed an- 
other Frenchman. ‘The commander again called the 
chiefs of the Senekas together, and told them the Ca- 
tawbas had struck him again. Hereupon the Senekas 
said, why do you say the Catawbas have struck you? 


1t is not the Catawbas, but your children the Delawares. | 


At hearing this, the commander was very angry, 4nd | appropriated to their own use. 


sent for the two chiefs of the Delawares, ‘Tessawhenand 
and Cuthapanecamen, and complained of them in harsh 
terms. When the dispute grew warm, Tessawhenand 
told the commander he behaved like an Old Woman, to 
make so much noise about three men, and not to con- 
sider how many he had made him lose. But though 
the bones of so many of his lay scattered up and down in 
the woods, and all through his means, yet he made no 
noise about it—the Frenchman never heard him com- 
plain. When the French commander still went on com- 
plaining—Tessawhenand told him, if he had any thing | 
on his mind to speak out, and not scold any more like 
a woman. The commander, who was now yery angry, 
told him if he did not punish the Delawares be should | 
die. At this Tessawhenand started up, and taking the | 
commander by the hand, said: Now you speak like a} 
man—you say I shalldie, But I now teil you I will not | 
die alone—you shall die also, The English are coming 
up; and as soon us they strike you on one side, I will | 
strike you on the other. Wellameghihink said, he ima- 
gined that before this they had come to blows, The 
two chiefs had, before he came, ordered their people 
to separate from the French, and consulted together 
how to berevenged. They proposed two schemes, one 
of which they agreed to foilow. One was, to wait till 
the English came up, and then fall on the French—the 
other was to pretend a reconciliation, and having a par- 
ty of men ready, to take an opportunity and rush into 
the fort and drive the French out, and then burn the 
fort; and this they think they can easily do. But be- 
fore they took any step of that sort, they thought it ne- 
cessary to know the truth of the reports respecting the 
English—what their design was in building at Wyoming 
—whether it was for themselves or forthe Indians—and 
whether they were willing to make peace with all the 
Indians, as they had been informed. 
know this, Wellameghihink was dispatched away. 

We next inquired how the Chief Man of the Senekas 
was affected to the English. He said the Chief Man 
was our friend. We then asked him, how it came to 


| 
| 
j 


And in order to |! 


pass that his young men came down to war against the | 


| 


interest, and the Chief Man had little influence over | 


English. He said these warriors came from some towns 
near the French; that they were therefore in the French 


them. We were fartherinformed, that when these 200 | 


came out to war, the chief man of the Senckas, Tagegh- | 
shata, called a council, and complaining that the young | 
men did not regard him—that he was no more than an | 
Old Woman among them—that he saw a great number | 


of his young men going past his door, with hatchets in 
their hands, but that he did not know where they were 
going,and he feared this would be the cause of mischief. 


The Munsey Captain we met, and who came with us, 


down to Bethlehem, said he was at the council and heard 
Tageghshata make his speech. 


From farther inquiry amongst the Indians, we had | 


some intimation that the Seneka Nation were in gene- 


ral dissatisfied with this government, from something | 


that happened in a treaty with Sir William Johnson. 


Soon after Sir William received the commission to ne- | 


gotiate Indian affairs, he called a Council of all the Na- 
tiuns. ‘To this a great number came. He then told 


th 


| 


| 
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| them, that the King had at several times sent over large 
| presents to the Indians, of which they had been cheated 
| by the governments to which they were sent, but that 
| it should not be so any more; that he was now the only 
' man that had power to treat with the Indians, and that 
, he would see them righted. 

This, as it awakened the jealousy of the Indians, rais- 
ed in them a direspect for the other governments, as 
they imagined they had no authority to treat, and that 
councils or treaties held with them were of no signifi- 
cancy, Besides, a report was very generally propagated 
among the Senekas, but by whom was uncertain, that 


| the King had sent large presents for the Indians to Penn- 


sylvania, which the government of Pennsylvania had 
And as the road of 
communication between this government and the Sene- 
kas had been for some time shut, and no free intercourse 
between them and us—no means was used to remove 
this groundless report till it became universally believe 
ed, and the nation in general exasperated against the 
Pennsylvanians; and this was thought to be one reason 
why the Chief Man, though more inclined to the Eng- 
lish than the French, and though he had kept himself 
and his town quiet, yet has used little care to restrain 


| those who had any inclination to go to war with us. 


We next inquired of Teedyuscung what he had heard 
of the prisoners—whether we might hope to see them 
soon returned. He told us, that a few days ago one 
Nenachechunt, a chief of one of the towns on the Alle. 
gheny, had come to him at Wyomink, to know whether 
the English were willing to to include him in the peace, 
and whether Teedyuscung desired the prisoners should 
be returned. And being assured of the truth of both 
these articles, he said there were a good many prisoners 
in his town, and he would take care they should be re. 


| stored; and that he and his people would come down 


and settle with Teedvuscung at Wyomink. But from 
what we learned from the Indians, the case of the pri- 
soners is this: All that are taken are looked upon by 
the Indians as the private property of the captors; and 


| are either given away to those families who have lost 


any men in the war,or are sold to others as we do slaves. 
And many of those that have been taken, we are inform- 
ed, have been sold and bought several times. Now, as 
the Indians have no public fund to redeem them out of 
the hands of private persons, and as we have none of 
their people prisoners to exchange for them, it will be 
next to impossible to procure the return of the prison- 
ers, without offering a price for them, and redeeming 
em ourselves. 

We also asked if he had heard any thing more of the 
, 800 Northern Indians that was said. to be going to fight 
‘the Cherokees. He said he thought and was assured 
that the report was altogether groundless, for he had 
| enquired both ef Wellameghihink and Nenachechunt, 
and of these who came down from Chenango, and none 
of them had heard any thing of that; and had there been 
any truth in it, Wellameghihink or Nenachechunt must 
have met them, as they came up the Allegheny, the very 
road the party must have taken. 

As it now grew late, and it was considered we could 
not go forward, we thought it best to return back part 
of the way, especially as our provisions began to grow 
scarce, and there was no pasture for the horses in the 
place we now were. As we were preparing to set out, 
Teedyuscung came to us and asked whether Mr. 
Hughes had delivered to the governor the French co- 
lour which he (Teedyuscung) had taken from Bill 
Sock, we told him we did not know; he then desired 
us to ask the governor whether he had received them, 
and whether he had given Bill Sock those colours, or 
whether he kept two sorts of colours. He sai if the 
governor had two sorts of colours and gaye one sort to 
one Indian, and another sort to another, it would breed 
confusion. 
| As we were just ready to take horse, Gabriel Lo- 
' quus an Indian, and his family whom we had left at Fort 
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Allen, came up. As some of our company, which was 
now increased to 14 were gone, we took leave and set | 
forward, leaving three or four to follow at a small dis- 
tance behind us. When we stopt at night we found 
two of our company missing,and upon inquiry found that | 
Gabriel Loquus had brought up with him some spirit. | 
uous liquors, and Isaac Sull who was one of those be- | 
hind, said he heard the king proposing to drink before | 
they went any farther, and that seeing them go to drink | 
he hastened away, and this he supposed had detained | 
cur two companions. 
Tuesday in the afternoon we arrived at Fort Allen, the 
prospect of which was hid from us till we came just | 
upon it by bushes growing on the bank of the river. 
Here we inquired where Gabriel Loquus was supplied | 
with liquor, and were informed that he had been down | 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


[Sepremner 


Swaine with the same intelligence, that he might inforra 
the people of the Jerseys. 

At Mr. Horsefield’s we met one Captain Neilson of 
the Provincials, who after expressing himself with great 
bitterness against Teedyuscung, declared that if he met 
Teedyuscung or any of his people in any of the courses 
he should be ordered to take, lct them come on what 
occasion or wilh what pretence soever, he would kill 
them without asking any questions. He was also in- 
quisitive to know in how many days a party of stout ac- 


tive men could go to Wyomink, and expressed himself 


as if he had a desire to send out a party to destroy that 
town. When we remonstrated against such a step be- 
ing taken against friendly Incians who had the faith of 
the government plighted to them for their security, and 
a town built by the government, he wished that the In- 


at one Bowman’s who lives about five miles on this side | dians had scalped but not killed all those who went up 
the Fort, and had got it there. In our way down, one | wkh Mr. Hughes, that thereby they and others might 
of us called at Hans Tetter Bowman’s, and was there | be convinced we had no friends among the Indians. 
informed by Evan Bowan, a soldier of Captain Bull’s| Upon this we parted. And having paid the Indians 


company, that this Bowman had on Saturday last let | who went up with us, we left Bethlehem on Thursday, 
Gabriel Loquus have about five gallons of whiskey. 


Bowman himself acknowledged his having supplied 
him with between three or four gallons. When the ill | 
consequences of selling the Indians strong liquor, and 
the breach of the law were represented to him, he said | 
he had made a present of it, and that he would do the | 
same again, and that no body could prevent his doing | 
what he pleased with his own. The ill consequences | 
that will we apprehend attend this man’s supplying | 
Loquus with liquor at this time are, that with these four | 
or five gallons of whiskey, Teedyuscung and his people | 
will be made drunk, and consequently incapable of call- 
ing together the scattered parties about Wyomink, and 
should messengers arrive from the other Indian towns | 
as was daily expected, he will be incapable of receiving | 
the,news they bring and despatching messengers to | 
this government as he promised. We would farther | 
obsei ve that it was this same Gabriel Loquus who made | 
the messengers drunk, who were notlong ago despatch | 
ed from this government to the Alleghany, and that he | 
is often employed in carrying the Indians spirituous | 
liquors, which the neighbours say he is supplied with | 
by Bowman. 
On our way down to Bethlehem, the Munsey Captain, 
named Kelkapugh or Isaac, told us he had a complaint | 
to send by us to Philadelphia about some lands in the | 
Minis‘nks, of which he said he had been defrauded. and | 
about which he had been complaining about these twen.- | 
ty years without receiving any redress. As he told us | 
his land lay on the west side of Delaware, we let him | 
know that at the last treaty Teedyuscung had in the | 
name of all the Indians complained about the lands in | 
this province, and had agreed that this matter should be 
left to the determination of the king and his council. We | 
therefore desirea him to wait a little longer till the 
king’s determination was known, and he might depend | 
upon haying justice done him. He said that several oi 
the Munsey’s, and mentioned in pzrticular some of his | 
own relations, had been dispossessed of large tracts of | 
land in the Jerseys without ever receiving any conside- | 
ration forthem. We told him that we had now carried | 
up belts to the Indians, and as he himself heard had in- 
vited all who are willing to be at peace with us, to a | 
general treaty; that his nation was invited as well as | 
others, and we therefore desired him to press his great 
men to come down, and then if any one thought himself | 





and that evening returned to Philadelphia. 

We have only to add that all the Indians are removed 
from Diahogo and Owego, that Backsinose, with about 
100 men, lives yet at Seekaughkunt, that the Nanti- 
coke tribe has but about 50 fighting men, and that they 
live chiefly at Chenango. 

The short stay we made in the Indian country, made 
it impossible for us to know as much of the state of the 
Indian tribes as we could have wished, However we 
neglected no opportunity of informing ourselves as far 
as we could, ana have endeavoured to give you a full 
account of all the intelligence gained by us. 

We are, your humble servants, 


CHA. THOMPSON, 
CHRN, FREDERICK POST, 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

We are glad to find that many of eur citizens are be- 
ginning to talk about, and in several places have actu- 
ally commenced great improvements in some of the lead- 
ing roads to Philadelpha through this county. The 
necessity of such a measure has long been telt, and 
since so much exertion is uscd around us to draw the 
travelling public, it is more particularly requested that 
something should be done, and that right early. On 
the York Road, the enterprise of a few individuals has 


| materially improved Buckingham Hill, and the hill near 


Willow Grove, calied Sampson’s Hill, by reducing very 
considerably, the elevation. ‘These improvements are 
all praiseworthy and reflect credit upon the public spi- 


rit of those concerned. ‘ihey are, however, calculated 


| to ciminish the travel upon the Easton Koad, and should 


the new State Road from Easton tu Willow Grove be 
opened, its effects would be at once seen and felt. 
With these facts presented, some of the citizens of 
Plumstead have laudably undertaken to break ground 
towards doing something for the Easton Road, which is 
decidedly the nearest route, and with the exception of 
a few hills, the bes.. Last week the supervisor of the 
township above named, commenced improving Dyer’s 


Hill, and spent as much labour upon it as he conceived 


the people of the township would justify. The citizens 
then took it in hand, and voluntarily contributed in la- 
bor aud money, sufficient to reduce the elevation of the 
hill several feet. They appointed a committee, con- 


wronged in any thing or had any thing on his mind, he | sisting of James Moore, Wm. Rich, John Dyer, Squire 
should then make: it known, and by that means all un-| Thomas and John Poulton, to solicit contributions of 
easiness would be removed, every thing adjusted to sa- | the people in the vicinity interested in the improvement 
tisfaction, and peace and friendship between the Eng- | of the road, and appointed James Moore superintendent 
lish and Indians established on a sure and lasting foun- | of the work. We have noticed this matter in order that 
dation, with this he seemed to be well pleased. | public attention may be more particularly drawn to it. 

At Fort Allen we acquainted Captain Bull of the | The citizens of Doylestown we hope will consider the 
party that was going against the Minisinks, that he | matter, as it is an improvement which will materially 
might send and give notice thereof. And as soon as we | add to the interests and prosperity of the town, and 
arrived at Bethlehem, a letter was despatched to Mr. | we should be glad to hear of a more liberal and general 


SS 














contribution, In fact, every man who travels the road 
is interested, as well as those who reside upon or own 
property near the road, and should contribute in pro- 
portion to their means. It is found that the funds al- 
ready contributed will be expended this week, and the 
elevation of the hill will not be reduced as much as 
many persons would desire. We look upon this mea- 
sure as a commencement towards having a good road 
made to Easton and Philadelphia, and if this hill is pro- 
perly reduced, it will incite the citizens in other places 
to follow the good example. 
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| friend Mr. Peter S. Du Ponceau, of Philadelphia; I 
| consider it as the dream of an honest man. In support 
_of my opinion, I will cite two gigantic undertakings 
| which have failed within the last few years. I must re- 
fer you to the nine first lines of the fourth page of the 
| French pamphlet you have addressed to me.* Yes, sir, 
practice is every thing in this art, and theory very little. 
, Your young man, M. D’Homergue, may have a great deal 
| of knowledge of the silk trade, but he cannot have the 
| knowledge and experience of old manufacturers, a thou- 


We understand the per- | sand obstacles will arrest his progress, as happened to 


sons now at work ai Dyer’s Hill, are willing to keep at | men of great experience, of whom I am going to speak 


it, as long as the funds contriputed hold out. 
Bucks County Intel. 














AMERICAN SILK. 
From the (Baltimore) Chronicle of the Timer, 
To the Editors of the Chronicle of the Times. 
Puicapereura, 15th Aug. 


GENTLEMEN:—I observe with pleasure, that the 
‘6 Chronicle of the Times” has taken up the subject of 
*¢ American Silk,” and vigorously advocates the JVor- 
mal School System, recommended to Congress by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the late House of Repre- 
sentatives. Although that system appears to have re- 
ceived the general approbation of the thinking part of 
the community, its principles cannot be too much nor 
too often enforced by arguments and illustrated by facts, 
and therefore Lam happy to find that it receives the 
able support of your scientific journal. 

Desirous of affording you my feeble aid in the fur- 
thering of this patriotic design, 1 take the liberty of 
sending to you a translation of a letter, addressed by M. 


Boucher, an eminent silk manufacturer of Paris, to the | 


Chevalier de Pougens, a learned member of the Royal 
Institute of France, and of the American Philosophical 
Society, whom I had requested to obtain for me the 
best information he could, on this interesting subject. 
In this letter you will find valuable facts and instruc- 
tions concerning the spinning or reeling of raw silk 
from the cocoons. its general result, it is true, is not 
very encouraging, as M. Boucher requires not less than 


ten years to perfect our females in the art of reeling | 


silk, and because of the difficulty of that art, considers 
the plan which I had the honour to propose to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture as “ the dream of an honest man,” 
but a subsequent correspondence with him, has brought 
him to more favourable sentiments, and I shall if you de- 
sire il, hereafter communicate through the Chronicle a 
letter which I have lately received from him, in which 
he no longer holds the same discouraging language. 

In the mean time, if you think the inclosed worth 
publishing, you are at liberty to insert it, together with 
the Chevalier’s letter which precedes it, in your able and 
interesting journal. 

I am with great esteem and respect, 
Gentlemen, your most Obedient servant, 
PETER S. DU PONCEAU. 





No. I. 
From the Chevalier de Pougens, to Peter S. Du Ponceau. 
Paris, 


92 


23d August, 1850. 

I enclose a letter from M. Boucher, the first of our 
Parisian merchants, in the silk line, Rue Francaise No. 
2. I think Ido you pleasure in communicating it to 
you. You may keep it. 


No. 2. 
From M. Boucher to the Chevalier de Pougens. 
Panis, 20th August, 1830. 


Iam honored with your letter of the 12th instant. I 
must tell you with frankness that I do not at all believe 
in the success of the beautiful project of your honorable 


to you. 
In the southern part of Russia, on the confines of 
Persia, the Caucasian mountains produce a considerable 
quantity of cocoons, of which the inhabitants cannot 
make any use. Two Frenchmen, one of them Mr. Did- 
| elot, a great mechanician, and the other a man from our 
| southern departments accustomed to the filature of silk, 
took with them an old director of filatures from St. Jean 
| du Gard, and a few female reelers to found an establish- 
/ment. ‘They obtained from the emperor of Russia, 
| large grants of land and buildings at Tifflis, large sums 
| of money were advanced to them by the emperor; they 
| began to reel silk,—we have seen some small samples 
| of it that left nothing to be wished for; but they did 
nothing more, they could not supply their establishment 
| with female reelers, the silk which those women reeled 
| apparently very fine, could net be thrown, and in the 
| course of four years, all the capitals were sunk, the em- 
| peror abandoned them, one of them died, and the other 
| returned to France, poor and destitute. The director 
| of the filature and the female reelers could not return 
| for want of money, 
| The second undertaking is still more extraordinary ; 
| it was made by a man of eminent merit in the scietices 
connected with the useful arts, and in the part of France 
| where the greater quantity of silk is reeled (but by rote.) 
This undertaking lias recently failed; out of a joint stock 
of eleven hundred thousand francs, the concerned will 
| only have 15 per cent. of their capital, out of the pro- 
, ceeds of the sale of the real property. I Send you here- 
| with a printed copy of their articles of co-partnership,+ 
which you may send to your friend Mr. Du Ponceau. ‘ 
ae do not mean to say that the project of establishing 
filatures of silk in the United States should be aban- 
_doned, but it should be pursued with prudence, if pro- 
fit is intended to be made by it, and it must not be be- 
lieved that in two or three years America can suppl 
| England and France with part of the silk they eames : 
‘the sixty young men to whom you will have in two 
| vears taught the theory of the art, will not be able to 
| produce any thing, if they have not an overseer to at- 
| tend to the quality of the silks which they shall cause 
} to bereeled, and facilitate the disposal of it in the wa 
‘of trade. “hey will meet with a thousand aiaaes 
from the female reelers, and will for some years onl 
produce raw silk unfit to be thrown, and yet those silks 
will appear very fine. 
I would advise Mr. Du Ponceau to cause himself to 

be appointed director of a pattern filature, of which Mr 
D’Homergue should be the overseer; that filature 











*This reference is to the French translation of the re- 
port of the committee on Agriculture, of the House of 
Representatives, of the United States, of the 12th of 
March, 1830. The words referred to are inthe En- 
glish text asffollows: ‘It is further demonstrated in those 
Essays (Mr. D’Homergue’s) and in a memorial lately 
presented by the Manufacturers of silk stuffs, of Lyons 
in France, to the Minister of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, that the art of filature can only be acquired by 
practical instruction, by some one intimately acquainted 
with, and accustomed to that process. That no human 
skill or ingenuity, unaided by practical instruction, is 


capable of acquiring that art, to any profitable extent.” 
7 This document was neyer received, ; 
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the object in view for the first year should be rather to | will pay to their threads and to their basins, The bro- 
instruct, and form female reelers, and male directors or | ken threads must be tied up, and marriages (when two 
overseers of filatures,than to make silk for sale.I would ex- | threads accidentally join by passing through the same 
pend as little as possible in mechanical apparatus, and ad- | hole in the traversing bar) must be taken off. This is 
journ the employment of Gensoul’s machinery; it is | done in reeling silks of 3 to 4 cocoons, and still better in 
only good for saving fuel in large establishments, and | these of 15 to 20. 
when old experienced temales can be obtained, for raw They have been for some years in the kingdom of the 
silks of three and four cocoons fit for Organzine, but | Netherlands and in England, attending to the culture of 
which are entirely useless for the raw silks employed in | the Mulberry. Experimentshave been made for raising 
making sewing silk and singles; the overseer may teach | silk worms, and it is pretended that they produce su- 
the art to grown women, and employ to turn the wheel | perb silks for their brilliancy. I am inclined to believe 
girls from 12 to 15 years of age, who after a few months | it, because in those damp countries, vegetation being 
of exercise, will try to reel under.the superintendence | quicker and the worm better fed, they must yield more 
of the elder reelers; who will turn the wheel for them | abundant crops, but this speculation is only founded on 
some hours in the day. It is thus that the thing is} experiments on a small scale. Mr. Christian asserts 
ractised in the best filatures of France. that a pound of silk may be made out of eight pounds of 
All those who have devoted themselves to the fila- | cocoons, while ten are commonly employed in silks of 
ture of silk,have imagined that the greatest merit was to | from 15 to 20; eleven in those from 10 to 15; twelve in 
be able to reel from three to four and from four to five | those from 7 to 8; thirteen in those from 5 to 6 and 6 to 
cocoons, and to produce a thread regular to the eye, | 7; and fourteen in those from 3 to 4and 4 to 5 cocoons; 
but it is recognized by old reelers that it is easier to | but I think it is an error, produced by the dryness of the 
reel fine silk, than silk of 12 to 15 and 15 to twenty co- | cocoons at the time of making the experiments, In fact 
coons. The most essential quality of raw silk is to be | 12 lbs. of cocoons, just out of the nursery, produce some 
easily wound or thrown and twisted, the more waste | months after only 8 lbs. because the humidity which is 
results from those operations, the more imperfect the | in the gum evaporates, and the chrysalis itself loses of 
silk is, and the more expensive the throwing; in my | its weight by the baking of the cocoons, to prevent the 


opinion the overseer, in order to hasten the instruction | 
of the female reelers, should only permit them at first to | 
reel threads of from 15 to 29 cocoons, the next day he | 
should put another reeler at the basin, and employ the | 
former in winding off the silk she had reeled the day | 
before on bobbins, such as are used by the makers of 
sewing silk,so that it might be sold to them ready wound 
off. 

That your filature may reach the desirable degree of | 
perfection for raw silk of from 15 to 20 cocoons, it would 
be necessary that like that of Bengal, called Cossimbusar, | 
they should suffer in throwing only a waste of one half | 
per cent. or like the French silks of Alais and the De- | 
partment of Gard, only one or two per cent; all other | 
silks in the world from 15 to 20 cocoons, are worse | 
reeled. Those of Bursa, in Asiatic Turkey, lose from 6 | 
to 8 per cent, those of Calabria, called Girelle 1 8 to 12; | 
those of Spain, called Zramas of Valencia, from 6 to 8; 
those of Syria, from 15 to 25. Those of Salonki and the | 
Morea are still worse. Instead of attempting to reel | 
silk of every quality, the United States should supply 
the trade with raw silks of from 15 to 20 cocoons, in 
bales of the weight of one hundred Kilograms, (about | 
200 Ibs.) Some years afterwards the same reelers | 
might spin 10 to 15, afterwards 8 to 10 and 6 to 8 for 
trams; in about ten years only, you might reel 5 to 6 and 
4 to 5 for Organzine, if the cocoons have nerve enough 
to bear twisting. 

The skeins of Bengal silk are of the weight of two | 
ounces with a good traversing bar to the reel, they | 
might without inconvenience be made of 4 to 5 ounces. | 
The skein must be all of one single thread, and so that 
it may be fastened by crossing the first and the last end. | 
There must be a good deal of twisting or crossing the | 
threads in reeling, and the slabs or gouts must not be | 
suffered to pass through. ‘The selecting or separating { 
of the cocoons is a most essential thing,all the double co- | 
coons that we call dupions are to be put aside to be 
separately reeled, the stained are to be separated in like | 
manner, The yellow and white cocoons must be sepa- 
rately reeled,to obtain a lively yellow and a pure white. 

The silk will be handsomer, if the cocoons are first 
stirred in a basin of hot water of from 60 to 80 degrees, 
(167° to 212° Fahr.) then carried to the reeler’s basin, 
the heat of which may be only 30 degrees (99° Fahr.) 
You willthereby prevent the water being colored by 
the decoction of the chrysalis, and the silk from being 
tarnished. 

The water in the reeler’s basin must be changed at 
least four timesa day. The more persons there are to | 


| 


| 
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moth from escaping. 

In cold damp countries the feeding of the silk worms 
is very uncertain; because the leaves wet by the rain, 
occasion diseases among the insects, and the white frost 
may in one single night destroy all the leaves, which is 
less likely to happen inItaly and the south of France. 
In those countries one half only of the eggs on hand is 


| put to hatch, to divide the chance of an adverse tem- 


perature, and some weeks afterwards the other half is 
put out, if both succeed, the crop is more abundant; it 
rarely happens that the two crops fail. 

if you think that this letter contains any thing that 
may be useful to your honourable friend, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau, you may transmit it to him—if it should be agree- 
able to him, I shall continue with him this correspond- 
ence on the subject of silk. I would recommend to him 
to begin on the small scale his Essays on filature; he 
has nothing but the reel and the basin to purchase, to 
begin to reel, 

I annex to this letter a sample of Spanish raw silk, 


| reeled in the neighborhood of Valencia,* of the quality 


called ‘Trams, of from 15 to 20 cocoons. This is only 
fit for thick stuffs or fine sewing silk, Raw silk of from 
15 to 20 cocoons, is best fitted for sewing silk. 

There isa great deal more to be said on the subject 
of filature; but | am obliged for a beginning to confine 
myself to what appears to me the most urgent, 

Accept, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
My respectful civility, 
L. J. BOUCHER. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Tuourspay EVENING, Aug. 25, 1831. 

SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Fox presented a petition 
for regulating Cherry street between Broad and Schuyl- 
kill Eighth street, which was referred to the paving 
committee. 

Mr. Worrell, as chairman of the committee on Chest- 
nut street wharf, on Schuylkill, made the following re- 
port, accompanied with the annexed letter from Mr. 
Grover. 

To the Select and Common Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia. 

The committee to whom was recommitted a report 
made in part, relative to the improvement of the city 
property fronting on the Schuylkill, south of the Per- 
inanent Bridge—state, 

That agreeably to the instruction of Councils, they 





*This sample was never received. 
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have extended their views and inquiries as to the fur- 
ther improvement of that property, and submit the an- 
nexed plan and estimate, showing that the squthernmost 
section, including the Chestnut street front and the old 
basin, is susceptible of great improvement, containing 


: 
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Mr. Johnson as Chairman of the paving committee, 
made the following report, ordinance and resolution, 
which were agreed to. 

The paving committee to whom was referred the pe- 


| tition of sundry citizens, praying that Gaskill street may 


two wharves in the Schuylkill of sixty-five or sixty-eight | be re-paved and the width of the cartway from Second 
feet each, with a dock on the south line of eighteen | to Third street be reduced to eight feet, and that of the 
feet in width, by sixty-two feet in depth, and also an | footways increased to six feet. Report, that having 
inlet into the basin as a flood gate, with a water harbour | viewed the said street, they are of the opinon, that the 
or landing dock thereon of about forty-five feet in width | prayer of the petitioners ought to be granted: they 
by two hundred feet in depth; capable of containing craft | therefore ask leave to offer the accompanying ordinance 
or boats of trade at all times, for the purpose of loading | and resolution. 

or unloading articles of merchandize, and at the same Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils, that 
time leaving a space of ground on the north side of fifty | the City Commissioners be and they are hereby directed 
feet, and on the south side of thirty-five feet, clear of the | to cause Gaskill street from Second to Third streets to 


street line; and a landing at the upper end of fifty-two 
feet to Beach street, thereby leaving a landing and pass- 
age for porterage all around the basin. 

The estimate of expense for building or erecting the 
two wharves, and the dock on front of the Schuylkill, 
including the wharfing or banking up the basin, as es- 
timated by T. D. Grover (lierewith submitted), is set 
at seven thousand dullars, exclusive of the filling in, 


tee there is earth sufficient in the immediate vicinity. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, in connexion 
with the original report of the committee. 
Puitapeveura, Aug. 20th, 1831. 
Gentlemen—Agreeable to your request, I take the 
liberty of stating to you the probable amount of erect- 
ing two wharves, and wharving the basin, agreeable to 
a plan approved of by the committee, say seven thousand 
dollars, including wood, iron, stone, and labour, 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
THOS. D. GROVER. 
Josern WorRELL, Esq. Chairman of Committee. 
Mr. Duane offered the annexed resolution, which was 
agreed to: 
Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 


| be re-paved. and charge the expense to appropriation 
No. 1. 

Mr. Johnson offered the subjoined resolutions which 
were agreed to. 

Whereas the lot of ground owned by the city on 
Schuylkill Front and Second streets,between Chesnut & 
| High streets, are rendered (in their present state) use- 


| less, for any purpose owing to their surface being so 
and for which purpose it does appear to your commit- | 


much below the regulation of the city plots: 

Therefore, Resolved by the Select and Common 
Councils that the City Commissioners be and they are 
hereby directed to cause said lots to.be filled up with 
earth, at such times and to such extent as the paving 
committee may direct, and charge the expense to ap- 
propriation No. 14. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 





| the City Commissioners be, and they are hereby direct- 


ed, to cause Tenth street, from Sassafras to Vine street, 


land Spruce street from 13th to Broad street as soon as 
| the iron pipes shall have been there laid to be repaved 


and charge the expense to appropriation No, 1. 

| Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
|the City Commissioners under the direction of the 
| paving committee be, and they are hereby directed, to 


the city commissioners, in conjunction with the paving | cause Schuylkill Second street from Spruce to Walnut 


committee, be and they are hereby requested to make, 
or cause to be made, a strict examination of the com- 
mon sewer in Dock street, throughout its whole extent, 


| Street, to be graduated in such manner as to make a free 
| and easy access to the intersections of Spruce, Locust 


_and Walnut streets, and charge the expence to appro- 


and report the result of their inquiry at the next stated | propriation No. 2, 

meeting of Councils, together with a plan and estimate | Mr. Oldenburg made the following report on the 
of any repairs or improvements, which, in their opinion, petition of Moses Isaacs, with a resolution, which was 
ought to be made. | adopted. 


Mr. Duane offered the following resolution, which 


was also agreed to by the Select Council, and Messrs. 
Duane and Toland were appointed by the Select Coun- 
cil: 


The committee to whom was referred the petition of 
Moses Isaacs, for leasing the lot of ground situated be- 


| tween Market and Filbert streets, on the river Schuyl- 


kill, and also for permission to to make an opening into 


Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That | the culvert in Arch street, beg leave to report, That 


a committee, composed of two members of each Coun- 
cil, be appointed to inquire and report, whether any 
measures ought to be adopted by Councils, in order to 
procure a regulation of the rate at which steam-boats 
should pass along the Delaware front of the city and 
liberties of Philadelphia, 

The Select Council concurred in discharging the 
committee on Markets, from the further consideration of 
building a new Market House in High street from 
Eleventh to Thirteenth street. 

The Select Council also concurred in the resolution, 
from the Common Council, relative to Will’s Hospital. 

Resolved, That the committee on Wills’ Legacy, be 
authorised to offer a'premium of one hundred dollars for 
the best, and fifty dollars for the second best plan of 
a building for an asylum for the lame and blind, agree- 
ably the intentions of the testator, and that Councils 
shall decide upon the plan to be adopted, on or be- 
fore the Ist of January, 1832. 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Wetherill presented a 
similar petition to the one presented by Mr. Fox in the 
Select Council, 


Mr. Johnson presented a petition for the regulation of 


Third street from Walnut to Spruce streets which was 
referred to the paving committee. 


having duly considered his plans and proposition, deem 
it inexpedient to lease the same, they therefore re- 
spectfully offer the following resolution: Resolved, 
That the committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration thereof. — Phil. Gaz. 





Sincutar ArriyaL,—Arrived in a common Susque- 
hanna ferry boat at Mauch Chunk, on Wednesday eve- 
ning last [Sd instant], Dr. (by courtesy) Joseph Parke, 
an eccentric character, of Luzerne county, Pennsylva- 
nia. He left that county six weeks previous to his ar- 
rival here—for what purpose we cannot exactly say— 
but he was armed and equipped with six grubbing hoes 
to extract medicinal roots,a gunand adog. Before he 
reached here, his grubbing hoes, gun and five dollars 
in money were stolen, and his dog taken and killed by 
the rascally Philadelphian dog catchers—so that the 
poor man was handsomely ‘‘cleaned out.” 

He went down the Susquehanna river,passed via Dela- 
ware & Chesapeake canal intothe Delaware river; thence 
to Easton, and then by the Lehigh canal to this place. 

His intention was to have proceeded by water to 
Stoddartsville, but finding it impossible to stem the cur- 
rent of the Lehigh, he cast anchor, sold his boat, and 

| proceeded by stage to Berwick.— Mauch Chunk Coy, 
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From the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
EARLY POETS AND POETRY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Josuva Francis Fisarn—Read at a Meeting of the | 
Council, July 15, 1829. 


** Quam multi tineas paseunt blattasque Poetz.’’— Mart. 

In the following account of the early poetry of Penn- | 
sylvania, I have endeavoured to collect all the facts still | 
extant, which can illustrate this interesting department | 
of our literary history. Although I have had access to | 
but few sources of information, I shall at least be able 
to present a longer catalogue of poets than has yet been 
published, and to mention several productions which 
have met with unmerited neglect. 

It was, at first, my intention to select specimens from 
the poems of each author, and to copy some of the best 
anonymous pieces, which from time to time appeared 
in the periodicals; but the present paper may he con- | 
sidered too long even without these extracts; and per- 
haps, its object will be best answered by directing the | 
attention of others to the original publications, from | 
which every native Pennsylvanian cannot fail to derive ) 
a high gratification.* 

The cultivation of poetry seems, at least in the Brit- 
ish race, the strongest evidence of refinement. Among | 
them, it was not the growth of a barbarous age, and it | 
never was the pleasure of the humble. To discover, | 
therefore, amongst our colonists a taste for poetry, will | 
do much to vindicate their claim to literary advance- 
ment and intellectual refinement. That this taste ex- 
isted, is to be proved, not so much by adducing one or 
two brilliant displays of genius, as by naming numerous 
and successive efforts, which, although only partially | 
successful in their day, and altogether unworthy at the 
present of our admiration, establish nevertheless the fact 
of the constant cultivation of the art; and assure us that | 
the best poetry of England was sought for, read, admir- 
ed, and imitated, not only frequently, but constantly, 
by men who have been stigmatized as unpolished, illite- 
rate, and rude. 

The first twenty years of our colonial history produ- 
ced, it is probable, but little poetry—nothing which 
deserves the name has descended to us. The exalted | 
and cultivated minds of some of the first settlers were, | 
no doubt, often possessed with sublime imagination, | 
inspired by the native grandeur of the wilderness; or, 
when recollecting the beautiful homes of their youth, 
were filled with tender emotions nearly allied to poet- 
ry—but their duties were imperious, the hours spared 
from private labeur were engrossed by public affairs; 
and, while we thank them for the institutions they have 
established, we must regret that little remains of theirs | 
but an honourable name. 

But the second generation, relieved from the toils of 
settlement in the forest—reposing under liberal esta- 
blishments, and laws framed by the enlightened wisdom | 
of the founder and his companions—and reaping plenty | 
from rich and beautiful fields, cleared by the labour of | 
their fathers—first,turned their eyes to Heaven in thank- | 
fulness, and then to Parnassus for inspiration to cele- | 
brate the beauty and delights of their happy country. 
Although it cannot be denied, that the tuneful inhabit- | 
ants of that sacred hill rarely descended into the green | 
valleys of our province, or that 


erubuit sylvas habitare Thalia; 


* 
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their rustic votaries, and this was quite encouragement 


enough. During the early part of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, several poets flourished in Pennsylvania, whose 
lines merited the approbation of their contemporaries. 
Few of these productions are now to be discovered, and 
those which are found in print were, it is probable, by 
no means the best. We must look for them in the Al- 
manacs—a strange place to seek for poetry—but at that 
early day, they were the only publications to which 
thymes could obtain admittance; and certainly never 
since have Almanacs been embellished with better ver- 
ses. They are for the most part greatly deficient in 
poetic graces, but some of them may certainly with just- 
ice be commended for sprightliness and ease. 

The want of a periodical sheet was felt by those mo- 
dest geniuses, who, not confident of the intrinsie merit 
of their pieces, would have been happy to trust to the 
generosity of the public an unfathered offspring, which 
might not obtain favour for an acknowledged author. 

The, invitations of the editors of our two earliest news- 
papers, were eagerly accepted by a score of nameless 
Scarcely a week passed that some new 
attempt at rhyming was not made; or, to speak more 
appropriately, that our ancestors did not hear some 
young Orpheus beginning to take lessons on the lyre. 
These first strains certainly were not always melodious. 
The first poetry of Pennsylvania, may generally be 
characterised as inelegant, unharmonious, and spiritless; 
yet, there were several brilliant exceptions, which sur- 
prise us by their sweetness and vivacity, and were be- 
yond a doubt the productions of cultivated and refined 

There are many verses which would not dis- 
credit any English author of the last century, and still 
may be read with pleasure; end although, perhaps, they 
have not enough of originality or brilliancy to deserve a 
reproduction, in an age overstocked with all the lighter 
kinds of literature, may certainly be noticed with satis- 


| faction, and referred to with pride. 


The earliest rhythmical production of our province, 
which was committed to print; at least, the first of which 
we have any notice, has the following title: ‘* A Para- 


| phrastical Exposition ona Letter from a gentleman in 


Philadelphia to his friend in Boston, concerning a cer- 


tain person who compared himself to Mordecai.” It 


was printed in the year 1693, in a small quarto of eight 
pages. It is to be regretted, that neither the name of 
the author nor of the printer is attached. The piece is 
of extreme rarity; and all the criticism that I am able to 
furnish is, * That it was a bitter attack upon Samuel 
Jennings, and that the lines are destitute of the spirit, 
and almost without the form of poetry.” 

In James Logan’s defence of his conduct, against the 
charges of the assembly, which he wrote previous to his 


/embarkation for England in 1709, I find mention of a 


Wittram Raxkestraw, who, two years before (1707), 
had published “several scurrilous libels and rhymes 
against the proprietor” and his secretary; for which, 


he was judicially sentenced ‘to make satisfaction.” 


Of these libellous rhymes, we have no further notice, 
and their recovery I presume is not to be hoped for. 
We are indebted to Mr. John Parke, an officer of 
Washington’s army,and a gentleman of classical acquire- 
ments and cultivated taste, for the preservation of a 
oetic translation of some of Anacreon’s Odes, and of 
two of Ovid’s Elegies, ‘* by the learned aud facetious 
Daviy Frencu, Esquire, late of Delaware counties” 
(now state). “They had been consigned,” says Mr. 


| Parke, “to oblivion, through the obliterating medium 


of rats and moths, under the sequestered canopy of an 


still their smiles were not altogether withheld from | antiquated trunk.” Some of them were written as early 


- _as 1718, and are therefore amongst the earliest, as they 
* [ must therefore observe, in justice to the memory | are of the best colonial poetry we are likely to discover. 
of our early poets, as well as to my own taste, that the | They are, undoubtedly, the composition of a man of 


verses which may be quoted in the following pages, | learning and of taste. They discover a familiar acquaint- 
have been selected only as illustrative of the narrative, | ance with the classical authors, and are so elegant and 


and are in no instance to be considered as specimens of | fluent in their style, that we cannot but believe Mr. 
our best provincial poetry. French to haye been a practised writer of English poet- 
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ry. Fame, however, has been for once unjust, and pos- | Franklin’s delightful auto-biography, he is not to be 


terity has none of his original verses to admire. 

All that I find of his history, is contained in the fol- 
lowing postcript of a letter, dated August 25th, 1742: 
“ David French was buried yesterday in Chester church 
by the side of his father, and Mr. Moxon succeeds him 
as prothonotary” (of the court at New Castle). His 
father was, doubtless, Col. John French, a gentleman 
very distinguished in the Jower counties, and whose 
name frequently occurs in our early annals. 

Aavuita Ross has been often named, as one of the first 
who gained reputation as a poet in Pennsylvania. He 
was an Englishman by birth. At an early age, and in 
great poverty, he emigrated to this province, where he 
found employment and a wife. He was the principal 
workman in Bradford’s printing office, and was clerk to 
the assembly when he died, the 24th of the 4th month 
(June), 1723, aged twenty-eight years. Franklin says, 
** he was an ingenious young man, and of an excellent 
character, highly esteemed in the town, and also a very 
tolerable poet.” It may be regretted that although, in 
the words of one of his admirers, we have received 


‘*his name, 
Preserved to late posterity by fame,” 
we have no opportunity to judge of his verses, Keimer, 
in his elegy, says that he was master of 

‘The French and Latin, Greek and Hebrew too;” 
but I cannot rely upon the eulogium given in that curi- 
ous production—as I am inclined to suspect that Keimer 
was guided in his praises by the exigencies of his rhymes 
rather than by the character of his friend. 

It may be considered some compensation for the loss 
of Aquila Rose’s poetry, that his death gave occasion to 
no less than three Elegies, which have descended to us, | 
The first we meet with is a kind of eclogue, printed in | 
the Mercury, June 25th, 1724, which was “done by | 
Elias Bockett of London.” It is written in what Keimer | 
calls “a melting florid strain,” but as a composition is | 
far superior to his. 

In February 23d, 1723-4, another piece does honour | 
to the memory of our poet. It is presumed that the | 
bashfulness of some native Pennsylvanian, introduces his 
‘¢ Elegy on the sight of Myris’ tomb,” by the following | 
preface: ‘* The following lines were left with the print- | 
er by an intimate friend of A. R. deceased, who, touch- 
ing at Philadelphia, on his way to Great Britain, had but | 
time to hear a relation of his friend’s death, view the | 
place of his interment, and write, without revising ’em, | 
the following lines. 

He begins with the most pathetic lamentations, and | 
an appeal to almost every deity of antiquity. He then | 
descends to the dryads and naiads, and thus apostrophi- | 
ses our river: 


** With pleasure we behold, O Delaware! 
Thy woody banks become the Muses’ care, 
Thy docile youth were with her beauty fired, 
And folly, vice, and ignorance retired; 
And had but Myris lived, we hoped to see 
A new Arcadia to arise on thee.” 


The panegyric on Myris is very extravagant. He 
possessed, of course, every virtue, and his poems every 
grace. We might do the latter more than justice, were 
we to credit all the encomiums in this elegy. ‘* Love,” 
it informs us, was *‘ Myris’ favourite theme;” and al- 
though his poetry was no doubt ‘ able to persuade the 
fair’ of our then rural city, it might run the risk of be- 
ing pronounced, by our more fastidious tastes, rather 
preity than “elegant,” more affected than “tender.” 

The well known elegy of Keimer’s, remarkable as 
having never been written, but ‘set in types, as the 
verses flowed from his muse,” may be read with some 
amusement—and we may derive from it some curious 
traits of early manners, It has lately been reprinted, 
and it deserved it as a curiosity, [See Reg. vol.II. p. 263]. 

SamvueE. Kermer was a remarkable character; and al- 
though his history is familiar to every one who had read 
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passed unnoticed in an account of our early poets. 
Little is known of his early life. He promised, in one 
of his publications, “to present to the world for its en- 
tertainment an account of his sufferings, under the cha- 
racter of ‘the white negro;’” but soon afterwards be 
quitted the province, and probably never accomplished 
the work, He received, if we may believe himself, a 
learned education—and in a very scurrilous piece, print- 
ed in the Mercury, January,1726, Jacob Taylor particu- 
ularly ridicules his charlatanism and boasting, and thus 
addresses him: “ ‘1hy constant care and labour is to be 
thought a finished philosopher and universal scholar, 
never forgetting to talk of the Greek and Hebrew, and 
other oriental tongues, as if they were as natural to thee 
as hooting to an owl.” He learnt the business of a 
compositor in London, and was for some time establish- 
ed there as a printer. But he appears to have been 
unfortunate in trade, and over-burthened with the sup- 
port of a wife. During the great excitement, which 
the preaching of the first Methodists produced in Great 
Britain, he became as one of ‘the French prophets,”’ 
an unsuccessful rival of those preachers, who were des- 
tined to effect the most extensive schism which has 
ever mortified the church of England. He was equally 
unfortunate in his new employment. He suffered with 
his fellow-impositors, and was glad to escape from his 
wife and persecution together, in a vessel bound to 
Philadelphia. Here he arrived, it is probable, late in 
the year 1721; and the first notice we have of him, is 
an advertisement of February 5th, 1722, which I shall 
quote entire: for, whether it were, as his enemies as- 
serted, that his only object was notoriety, or that he was 
really actuated by benevolent motives, the first attempt 


to elevate the character, and meliorate the condition of 


an oppressed race, well deserves to be recorded. 
**Take notice.—There is lately arrived in this city, 
a person who freely offers his service, to teach his poor 
brethren the MALE NEGROES to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, &c. in a very uncommon, expeditious, and delight- 
ful manner, without any manner of expense to their 
respective masters or mistresses. All serious persons, 
whether Loman Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Water- Baptists, or people called Quakers, 
who are truly concerned for their salvation, may advise 
with the said person at his lodgings (relating to the time 
and place of his so instructing them), at the dwelling- 
house of John Read, carpenter, in High street, at Phila- 


| delphia, every morning till cight of the clock, except on 


the SEVENTH DAY.” The advertisement ends with 
the following verses, which may be considered a fayour- 
able specimen of Keimer’s poetry: 


* The Great JEHOVAH from above, 
Whose Christian Name is LIGHT and LOVE, 
In all his Works wi// take Delight, 
And wash poor Hagar’s BLACK MOOR white. 


Let none condemn this undertaking, 

By silent thoughts, or noisy speaking; 

They ’re fools whose bolt’s soon shot upon 
The mark they ’ve looked but little on.” 


Whether he carried his scheme into execution, I have 
not been able to discover—he certainly kept it in view 
three years afterwards; for, from some wretched rhymes 
which form part of the piece of Taylor’s above referred 
to, it seems he was at that time making application for 
a room, in which to: teach his black pupils; on which 
occasion, he is thus assailed by his enemy: 


‘€ A school for thee! a most commodious place 


To nod, and wink, and point with such a grace— 
Thy black disciples, now immerged in folly, 

Shall start our clerks,and read,and speak like Tully: 
The preference to the sable sort belongs: F 
The white man next must learn the sacred tongues, 
Thus, in just order are thy legions led 

To realms of science, Aeimer at their head.” 
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and, it is said, was at the same time a successful prac- 
titioner of physic. He was at one time Surveyor Gene- 


ral of the province—but appears to have soon retired 
paper, written after his release from prison, to which | from office, and during the latter part of his life wasa 
he had been dragged from his bed by his creditors, he | resident in Chester county. 

gives the following account of his persecutions by cal- | His chief reputation was as an almanac maker, and 
umny and misfortunes: “It certainly must be allowed | betore the publication of Franklin’s well known produc- 
somewhat strange, that a person of strict sincerity, re- 


tion, his almanac was the best and most popular of se- 
fined justice, and universal love to the whole creation, | veral issued by the Philadelphia press. In his Ephe- 
should, for a series of near twenty years, be the con- | meris for 1736, when he was in extreme old age, he 


stant butt of slander, as to be three times ruined as a | says, ‘* It is now forty years since I published astrono- 
master printer, to be nine times in prison, one of which | mical calculations, which I have frequently continued, but 
was six years together, and often reduced to the most | not without several intermissions.” He died shortly af- 
wretched circumstances, hunted as partridge upon the | ter the publication of this almanac, I have already 
mountains, and persecuted with the most abominable | quoted some lines of Taylor’s, which formed partvof un 
lies the devil himself could invent or malice utter; and | attack on Keimer, who had, without authority from the 
yet all this while, never any wise, good, or even honest | former, affixed his name to what he denominates ‘a 
man, has been his enemy, or knew any evil of him, | filthy foolish pamphlet, called a compleat Ephemeris.” 
bating the little mistakes or peccadilloes of human na- | He continues his attack on Keimer with any thing but 
ture.” With all these professions, it must be believed | the calmness of an astronomer; and he, perhaps, sur- 
that he was a knave at heart; and yet he turned his | passes the poor printer, in what he calls his “ matchless 
knavery to little account, for as long as we can trace his | talent at scandal, without a grain of common sense or 





Through his whole sojourn in our province, he seems 
to have been borne down by poverty and disasters; and 
the constant object of ridicule, Ina paragraph of his 
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history, he was equally wretched, and when he fled from 
Barbadoes he was again a bankrupt. Franklin tells an 
anecdote of Keimer, so characteristic of them both, that 
I shall, I am sure, be excused for quoting it. ‘He 
formed,” says Franklin, “so high an opinion of my tal- 


ents for refutation, that he seriously proposed to me to | 


become his colleague in the establishment of a new re- 
ligious sect. He was to propagate the doctrine by 
preaching, and I to refute every opponent. 

** When he explained to me his tenets, I found many 
absurdities which I refused to admit, unless he would 
agree in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Keimer 
wore his beard long,because Moses had some where said, 
‘Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard.’ He like- 
wise observed the Sabbath; and these were with him 
two very essential points. I disliked them both; but I 
consented to adopt them, provided he would agree to 
abstain from animal food. 1 doubt, said he, whether my 
constitution will be able to support it. I assured him, 
on the contrary, that he would find himself the better 
for it. He was naturally a glutton, and I wished to 
amuse myself by starving him. He consented to make 
trial of this regimen, if 1 would bear him company; and 
in reality we continued it for three months. 1 continued 
it cheerfully; poor Keimer suffered terribly, Tired of 
the project, he sighed for the flesh-pots of Egypt. At 
length he ordered a roast pig, and invited me and two 
of our female acquaintances to dine with him; but the 
pig being ready a little too soon, he could not resist the 
temptation, and eat it all up before we arrived.” 


I have noticed several of Keimer’s rythmical produc- } 


tions, Several other pieces remain, but they are be- 
neath criticism. 

That Bensamin Frank in was the author of verses, 
is somewhat surprising, for there has, perhaps, rarely 
existed a genius less poetical than his, The only one 
of his pieces deserving any commendation, which | have 
seen, isa kind of jeu d’esprit, entitled ‘* Paper.”’? Those 
who recollect it, need not be told that even this is not 
very remarkable for its poetry or its wit. In his auto- 
biography he speaks of some ballads, which he wrote 
when a boy; and an examination of his almanacs would 
reward the search, with a number ef short pieces by our 
philosopher, which, though they have very small pre- 
tensions, have certainly as little merit. The mind of 
Dr. Franklin, was, without doubt, richly endowed with 
useful qualities; but it possessed no imagination, and 
little enthusiasm, and had he been ambitious of the fame 
of a poet, he could only have diminished his reputation 
as a moralist and a philosopher. 

The name of Jacon Tay or has already been mention- 
ed. He is supposed to have been originally a printer; 
for, in the year 1712, he was sent for by the House of 
Representatives, and consulted about printing the laws. 
He afterwards kept a mathematical school in this city; 


| modesty.” ‘Taylor appears to have been the contribu- 
tor, not only of the astronomical calculations, but of the 
| poetic embellishments of the almanacs published under 
| his name; and some of the pieces have considerable 
| merit; but his imagination does not seem to have caught 
from his favourite study any high degree of inspiration, 
| for its flights were never remarkable for their vigour or 
| sublimity. 
Some of his verses were, however, neither rude nor 
| inelegant, and in harmony and spirit nearly approached 
|to the poetry of standard authors. The longest of his 
| pieces is entitled “Pennsylvania,” and was published in 
| 1728. It may be considered one of the best descriptive 
| poems, which the beauties and blessings of our province 
inspired. Inthe ‘* Story of Whackum,” he ridicules in 
| a lively manner the country quacks, who, in spite of the 
increase of regular physicians, retained their influence 
| amongst the illiterate vulgar. And in another poem, 
| which is one of his best, he attacks the professors of ju- 
| dicial astrology, of which it seems there were several in 
the colony. To “ Bachelor’s Hall,” a poem by George 
| Webb, are prefixed some of Taylor’s verses in praise of 
‘its author—but they have little merit. I shall add some 
| lines, written by a contemporary, containing a character 


_of our astronomer’s poetry—though I am not satisfied 
| that the criticism is just— 


With years oppress’d and compass’d round with woes, 
| A muse with fire fraught yet Taylor’s shows; 

His fancy ’s bold, harmonious are his lays, 

| And were he more correct he’d reach the bays. 





These lines are part of a satirical production, entitled 
“The Wits and Poets of Pennsylvania,” Part L. which 
was printed in the Mercury, April 1751. The author 
unfortunately was afraid to subscribe his name; and we 
have still more to regret, that he speaks of five only of 
his fellow-votaries of the Muses. The poem itself hols 
‘a respectabl> place among the native productions of the 
| day; and I shall make use of it in my notice of the three 
| following bards. 
The first poet in this catalogue, is Josrrn Brient- 
| NaLt—a scrivener by profession,and a respectable mem- 
'ber of the society of Friends. He was, I believe, the 
| first secretary of the City Library Company, and is na- 
/med amongst the earliest members of the Junto, In 
his account of that club, Franklin thus describes him: 
'* He was a middle aged man, of a good natural dispo- 
| sition, strongly attached to his friends, a great lover of 
| poetry, reading every thing that came in his way, and 
| writing tolerably well, ingenious in many little trifles, 
and of an agreeable conversation.” He continued, in a 
| creditable manner, the essays of the Busy Body,” of 
which Franklin had written the first five; and we may, 
I presume, attribute to him the rhymed description of 
' Market street, which forms part of the 18th No.* Some 


* See Register, vol. III. page 299. 
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verses to the author of “ Bachelor’s Hall,” are the only | 
other poem of Brientnall’s I can discover, and it justi- | 
fies the following character given by his brother poet: | 


\ 
For choice of diction I should Brientnallchoose, | 
For just conceptions and a ready muse ; 
Yet is that muse too laboured and prolix, 
Ani! seldom on the wing knows where to fix. 
So strictly regular is every rise, 
His poems loose the beauty of surprise, 
In this his fiame is like a kitchen fire, 
We see the billets cast which mount it higher. 


Groner Wenn was distinguished as a poet in his day. 
He seems to have been patronised by the gentlemen of 
fashion, and his poem of “Bachelor’s hall’ was written | 
in asense of gratitude to the members of a celebrated 
club which met at an edifice in the neighbourhood of the | 
‘Treaty trea and which had the reputation of any thing | 
but morality among the quiet inhabitants of our city. 
Webb in his poem vindicates the society of bectiokace | 
from the charge of debauchery, and claims for their | 
hall the character of a temple of science and virtue, 


*Tis not the revel, or lascivious night, 

That to this hall the bachelors invite; “ 
Much less shall impious doctrines here be taught; 
Blush ye accusers, at the very thought! 

For other, O! far other ends designed, 

To mend the heart and cultivate the mind. 


It is altogether a very creditable performance. It 
consists of.about one liundred lines, and was printed in 
folio and sold at the new printing office (Franklin’s) 
MDCCXXXI. Webb published in 1728 a short poem 
in praise of Pennsylvania—and many of the best pieces 
in the Universsl Instructor and Pennsylvania Gazette 
were, without doubt, written by him—as he was en. 
gaged in that publication with Keimer, but L have not 
been able to identify any of them. 

I can neither add to, nor improve the history of 
George Webb as given by Dr. Franklin, and! therefore 
quote the following: ‘‘He was an Oxford scholar” 
“whose service Keimer had purchased for four years, in- 
tending him for a compositor,” ‘*He was then not more 
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ence. I quote from the same anonymous piece, the 
following character of Webb: 

Surely the Muse hath ranged the distant spheres, 

And when the Gods were speaking cock’t her ears; 

Heard the decrees of thunder-flinging Jove, 

And then came back and told us all for love: 

*T was George’s Muse rang’d this unbidden track, 

Vi ebb, who like Banlofi’s* famec for the best hack, 

For through the piece poetic genius shines, 

When thoughts sublime meet in harmonious lines: 

Where bounding Pegasus with loosened rein, 

Proud of the course, shewed a well ordered flame. 

Pleased with the event a second heat he try’d, 

And soar’d, ’tis true, but with a lessened pride. 

Some say he got a most confounded fall, 

And snapta leg or two against ‘‘the Hall,” 

When the Chimeroans [Cimmerians’] seeing eased 

his pain, 

By paper stamp’d and set all right again. 

The poet next notices another of his fellow citizens of 
Parnassus in a strain of satire, which, though really witty, 
is not quite sufficiently delicate for modern ears. As the 
person is not named, and I have been unable to discover 
any verses to which the character is applicable, I do not 
hesitate to omit it. The poem concludes with the fol- 
lowing lines: 

In Brooke’s capacious breast the muses sit, 

Enrobed with sense polite and poignant wit; 

His lines run smoothly though the current’s strong; 

He forms with ease, with judgment sings the song. 

As the awful elm supports the purpling vines, 

So round his sense his sprightly wit entwines: 

Oh! would he oft’ner write, so should the town 

Or mend their tastes, or lay the Muses down; 

For, after manna who would garbage eat, 

That hath a spark of sense or grain of wit? 


The subject of this exalted encomium was Mr. Henry 
Brooke, a young gentleman of high talents and of fin- 
ished education. He is said to have been a younger 
son of Sir Henry Brooke, Bart, and was provided for by 
a settlement at Lewistown, Sessex county, as collector 
of the customs, Of his separation from his friends and 














f [ c seclusion from polished society he constantly complains 
than eighteen years of age, and the following are the P : 4 : 


particulars he gave me of himself. Baron at Glouces- 
ter, he had been educated at a grammar school, and 
had distinguished himself among the scholars by his su- 
perior style of acting, when they represented dramatic 
performances. He was member ofa literary club in the 
town; and some pieces of his composition, in prose as 
well as verse, had been inserted in the Gloucester pa- 
pers. From hence he was sent to Oxford, where he 
remained about a year; but he was not contented, and 
wished to see London, and become an actor. At length 
having received fifteen guineas to pay his quarter’s 
board, he decamped with the money from Oxford, hid 
his gown ina hedge, and travelled to London, There, 
having no friend to direct him,he fell into bad company, 
soon squandered his fifteen guineas, could find no way 
of being introduced to the actors, became contemptible, 
pawned his clothes, and was in want of bread. As he 
was walking along the streets, almost famished with hun- 
ger, and not knowing what to do, a recruiting bill was 
put into his hand, which offered an immediate treat and 
bounty money to whoever was disposed to serve in 
America. He instantly repaired to the house of ren- 
dezvous, enlisted himself, was put on board a ship and 
conveyed to America, without ever writing a line to in- 
form his parents what was become of him. His mental 
vivacity and good natural disposition, made him an ex- 
cellent companion; but he was indolent, thoughtless, | 
and to the last degree imprudent.” He afterwards, by 
the assistance of a friend, was enabled to purchase his | 
time, an became interested with his former master in | 
the paper which soon afterwards fell into Franklin’s 

hands. He is named amongst the original members of 

the Junto—but we have no further notice of his exist- 


ina series of letters to James Logan, distinguished for 
their elegance and sprightliness. The only specimen 
of Brooke’s poetry which Ihave met with is entitled 
‘**A discourse on Jests.”’¢ It is addressed to Mr. Robert 
Grace, whom Franklin describes as “fa young man of for- 
tune, generous, animated, and witty, fond of epigrams, 
but more fond of his friends.” It rallies him on the sub- 
ject of ‘this darling bosomse in a jest” with much good 
sense and good humour. It may be pronounced a 
sprightly and pleasant treatise on false wit, and proves 
its author to have been not only an imitator of good 
models, but himself the possessor of a lively wit anda 
refined taste. Mr. Brooke became very eminent in the 
lower counties, was for several years Speaker of their 
assembly, and, in 1720, was appointed a Master in Chan- 
cery by Sir W. Keith. He died in 1735, in the 57th 
year of hisage, and the General Magazine of 1741 con- 
tains a poetic tribute to his memory, which describes 
him as an accomplished linguist, and an adept in almost 
every science. 

I must not omit the names of three early friends of 
Dr. Franklin, who s¢em to have dedicated some of their 
hours to the Muses, although the productions of two of 
them are not to be discovered, and perhaps did not 
merit preservation. 

‘‘My most intimate acquaintances,” says he, “were 
Cuantes Osnorne, Joserpx Watson, and James Ratra, 
young men who were all fond of reading. ‘The two first 
were clerks to Mr. Charles Brockden, one of the prin- 


cipal attorneys of the town; the other clerk to a mer- 
chant. ’ 





* William Banloft, a noted stable keeper. 
{ See Register, vol. LV, page 391. 
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Watson was an upright, pious and sensible young 
man; the others were somewhat more loose in their 
principles of religion, particularly Ralph, whose faith 
as well as that of Collins,I had contributed to shake; each 
of whom made me suffer a very adequate punishment. 

Oxborne was sensible and sincere, and affectionate in 
his friendships, but too much inclined to the critic in 
matters of literature. 

Ralph was ingenious and shrewd, genteel in his ad- 
dress, and extremely eloquent. 1 do not remember to 
have met with a more agreeable speaker. They were 
both enamoured of the Muses, and had already evinced 
their passion by some small poetical productions.” 


EARLY POETS AND POETRY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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writer did not withstand the temptation of a bribe, and 
his fault is perhaps palliated by his poverty, and the 

| frequent examples of his contemporaries. 
Contemporary with most of the writers I have men- 
tioned, was Wititiam SatTrentTawaitne, an English- 
_man by birth, anda man of considerable learning. He 
'is said to havereceived collegiate honours, but this 
|is improbable; and the humble station of a village 
| schoolmaster is rarely the lot of a graduate at either of 
| the sister universities. A female pupil was once be- 
| nighted on her road homewards, he offered her the hos- 
_pitality of his school-house, and the evening was long 
| enough for their courtship and marriage. ‘The impru- 


This account introduces an agreeable description of | dence of the step soon struck them, and they sailed for 


their literary recreations in the retirement of ‘the woods 
which border the Schuylkill, where they read together, 
and afterwards conversed on what they read.”? He gives 
a lively sketch of their poetical competitions, which 
fixed Ralph at least, his resolution of becoming a 
poet. The subsequent history of Ralph, as told by Dr. 
Franklin, contains some anecdotes which do no great 
honour to either ofthem. They went to England to- 
gether in 1724. There Ralph applied himself profes- 
sionally to literature, butin his choice proved an unfor- 
tunate one, and talents which might have gained him 
high reputation in our province, were overlooked in the 
British metropolis. Between the years 1730 and 1745 
he published several plays, some of which were acted at 
Drury Lane, but without even a temporary success. 
The names of four of them are “The Fashionable Lady,” 
**Fall of the Earl of Essex,’ ‘“The Lawyer’s Feast,” 
and “The Astrologer.” Depending for his support on 
these exertions he was constantly disappointed and al- 
ways in want, and his letters dated at this period were 
written in all the bitterness of mortification and penury, 
As apolitical writer he was somewhat more successful. 
He was the editor of several scurrilous periodicals, and 
was a distinguished member of the corps of scribblers 
who incessantly attacked the measures of the adminis- 
tration. He acted for some time as a partisan of Mr. 
Doddington, afterwards Lord Melbourne,and enjoyed, it 
is said, the confidence of the Prince of Wales, then in 
the ranks of the opposition. But his pen had its price 


and was finally purchased or paralysed by a handsome | 


bribe from Mr. Pelham. 

In the last literary production of Ralph, “The Case 
of Authors stated, with regard to Booksellers, the Stage, 
and the public,” be has described with success the ills 
and disappointments which he seems to have encounter- 
ed and represents the profession of an author as the last 
a noble and liberal mind ought to select. Fven then, 
pehaps he did not suppose that a diligent inquiry for his 
works would be rewarded only with their titles. The 
names of some of his poetical efforts are “Zeuma,”’ 
“Clarinda,” “The Muse’s Address,” &c. A poem called 


“Sawney,” drew down upon him the satire of Pope, | 


embittered perhaps by political animosity; and another 


piece published some time before, entitled “Night,” is | 


referred to by him in the caustic but elegant couplet,— 
Silence ye wolves, whilst Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
Making Night hideous—answer him, ye owls! 


| Pennsylvania in quest of better fortune. They settled 
in Buck’s county, where Satterthwaithe resumed his 
old employment; but he still was persecuted by fortune; 
and his poverty was rendered even more bitter by the 
| ill temper of his wife, who, it is said, on one occasion, 
attempted to poison him. But he sustained his ills with 
equanimity, and was in the end rewarded; for, it is said, 
he at last became easy in his circumstances, and his old 
age was rendered comfortable by the generosity of a 
| patron. This patron was Jeremiah Langhorne, a gen- 
tleman of excellent talents, and of liberal mind, who was 
for many years distinguished in the provincial assembly, 
filled several of the highest offices, and succeeded James 
Logan as chief justice. 
Several of Satterthwaithe’s poems have been trans- 
| mitted to us; one, denominated ‘*Mysterious Nothing,” 
was written in 1738, at the instance of several young 
ladies. It is neither witty nor original, but is deficient 
| neither in ease nor in harmony, It was, I believe, re- 
published some years afterwards, and with it was print- 
| ed ‘An Elegy on the death of Jeremiah Langhorne,” 
|and a poem on *‘Providence.” He also wrote another 
| piece, entitled ‘*A Religious Allegory of Life and Futu- 
rity, addressed to the Youth.” His poems, generally, 
| are commendable for the pious sentiments and amiable 
| feelings which run through them. ‘hey cannot lay 
claim to great brilliancy or elegance, but they show 
their author to have been an admirer and imitator of the 
| purest models, the poetry of Homer and Virgil. 
Every person who has looked through the early num- 
bers of the Mercury, and of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
must have noticed several galutary and panegyrical odes 
addressed to our Governors and other great men of the 
province, which have a family rudeness and vulgarity 
even below the usual mediocrity of similar pieces, and 
_which may, I suppose, be safely attributed to the first 
_ Professional Poet our country produced. ‘This was Joun 
| Dommert, of whom the only knowledge we possess is 
| derived from an elegy to his memory, printed in 
|the Mercury of July 26th 1738, The genius of its 
| author was a kin to that of the deceased. _Instrains alto- 
gether worthy of him, it praises his wit and good humour, 
_and the fecundity of his muse; but gives him the char- 
acter of a drunkard, whose wretched life was sustained, 
,and whose vices were encouraged by the bounty of 
| those, to the praise of whom he had devoted his pen. 
He died at Whitemarsh, July 22d, 1729; and in an epi- 


The reputation of Ralph as an historian is more hon- | taph, a postscript to the elegy I have mentioned, the 


ourable, his history of the reigns of William, Anne and 
George the First, gained for him, from Fox the charac- 


ter “of great acuteness as well as diligence,” and is pro- | 


nounced by Hallam to be the most accurate and faithful 
history of those times. The folios of this work are not 


often opened, but they have a place in all our libraries, | 


where they remain the only monument of this early po 
et of Pennsylvania. 

James Ralph died at Chiswick in 1762. Ifhe did not 
possess the genius of a poet, he at least exhibited talent 
as a political writer of no mean order, 


| features of his character and fortune are thus summed up: 


| Wealthy whilst rum be had, was John, yet poor 

| ’Cause worth but little, rich, ’cause crav’d no more; 
_Him England birth, Heaven wit, this Province gave 

| Food, Indies drink, Rhymes pence, Whitemarsh a grave. 


_As a rhymster, the name of John Dommett merits a 
| place in this paper, and though we must pronounce his 
| verses to be amongst the worst which were produced in 
| this province, we ought perhaps to*recollect; that there 


He is praised | is nothing so rarely well treated, and in which so many 


} 


by his contemporaries for his great application, and is | men of genius have failed as panegyric. 


Dommet ap- 


said to bave made himself master of the French and | pears to have written verses on a variety of subjects,but 
Latin, and to have had some knowledge of the Italian | | do not know that any of them have descended to us. 


language. It is not surprising that his integrity asa | 


[ To be continued. } 
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| dent that the fairness of the judicial office has been for- 
gotten, and that those who are in reality the advocates 
have been allowed quietly to seat themselves upon the 
bench. Journals have been instituted, large sums of 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] money lavished, and the first talents of a great nation 

Such once were Critics! such the happy few | secured, with the object, in a literary point of view, 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew '— Pope. | not of judging impartially among the successive pro- 

How far do the reviewers of the present age and coun- | ductions of the day, and making their various degrees 
try correspond with the character to which allusion is | of merit more widely known, but of writing up or 
made, in the above warm and impassioned exclamation? |} writing down particular sets of men, and assisting in 
To what extent would their merits be acknowledged by | the efforts of well known political and business combi- 
the critic bard; the powerful and commanding genius, | nations. In order to avoid being misunderstood, I will 











For the Register of Pennsylvania. 
THE ALCHEMIST. 
No. XXVIII. 
ON AMERICAN CRITICISM, 


who published his maxims of authorship in early life, 
and then proved them correct by the unparalleled suc- 
cess of his productions? In the unchecked succession | 
of desultory amusement, or the heat of controversy, it 
is beneficial to resort occasionally to first principles, to 
recur to those fixed rules the truth of which has been | 
felt in ages the most remote and climates the most dis- 
similar, and which have been from time to time com- 
mitted to the written page by those whom the common 
consent of mankind has invested with the character of 
permanent authorities in criticism. [ shall therefore, 
without further preface, or any apology,copy the whole 
of the passage; anextract which expresses, better than 
any other language can do, the office and duty of a 
critic, and which I think so valuable as to be well wor- 
thy of a renewed perusal, although it has already served 
for a motto to one of my former essays.” 

“But where’s the man who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleas’d to teach, and yet not proud to know? 

Unbiass’d or by favour or by spite; 

Not dully prepossess’d, nor blindly right; 

‘Though learn’d, well-bred; and though well-bred, 

sincere; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe; 
Whotoa friend his faults can freely show, 


And gladly praise the merit ofa foe; 
Blest with a taste exact yet unconfin’d; 


Gen’rous converse; a soul exempt from pride, 


at present confine myself to what we witness among 
the great periodicals of the British islands. In the par- 
_tiality shown to the volumes produced by a whig au- 


thor, the severity used towards tories, the almost indis- 


criminate praise of all Scotchmen,and the various prefer- 
ences and dislikes ascribable to the private feelings of 
its editors, but visible in its pages, enough may surely 
be found to convict the Edinburgh Review of being, 
instead of a candid and just tribunal, the mere restrum 
of a set of determined, able, eloquent and persevering 
pleaders, whose side, in relation to most points which 
may be brought into dispute, is already taken,and whose 
efforts are continually and resclutely bent to the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of their already powerful empire. 
In connexion with this, various interests are to be pro- 
moted and opposed, as their mutual co-operation and 
reaction may indi¢ate, or as may gratify individual feel- 
ings; interests which are well known to the world, and 


| which it is not necessary for me to stop to enumerate. 


In like manner, the Quarterly is guided by partialities 
of an opposite class, and which are carried to so absurd 
an extent as to give rise, in the midst of papers exbibit- 
ing the most resplendent talent, to outburstings of a 
strange and extravagant hatred towards republican in- 


| stitutions of allages and countries. In the warmth of 


seem to carry a feeling of personal and individual resent- 


| 
A knowledge both of books and humankind; their support to oligarchy, the writers in that journal 


And love to praise with reason on his side?” ment, such as generally belong to a private and inter- 


To the importance of the office of a reviewer I lave | ested partisanship, into the highest antiquity and the 
already alluded in my last number; and it will not be , most remote locality; they enter into a furious political 
unreasonable to ascribe to such a charge a correspond- | quarrel with the Athenian dicasts, and, upon the institu- 
ing dignity. Accritic is, in reality, what the word imports, | tutions and customs of the United States, they insert 
a judge; and he is unquestionably bound to preserve | those extraordinary effusions which have so often at- 
all the impartiality and calmness of the character. In-| tracted the wonder, indignation and ridicule of our 
dependently of matters of mere taste, his judgment is | staring countrymen. If we examine further, we shall 
occasionally of quite as much importance to the private | find an extension of the same principle. The West- 
rights of individuals as that of the corresponding legal ; minster Review is the distinct promulgator and defend- 
officer. The estimate set upon the merits of an author} er of the doctrines of Jeremy Bentham; and to omit 
has the most powerful influence not only upon the com-! minor journals, the only important exception seems to 
fort of his existence, but upon his pecuniary interest, | be the Foreign Quarterly, which professedly undertakes 
and sometimes, in fact, brings in question the existence | | the protection of the too much neglected literature of 
of life itself. Proportionable to this responsibility is | | the continent of Europe; a task perhaps, the most use- 
the elevation of the stand assumed by the great lights of | ful and just of them all. 
criticism; by Aristotle, by Horace, by Boileau, and by| What thenis the cause of this insidious creeping of 
the author of the splendid poem from which 1 have | the adyocate upon the bench of justice? Is some con- 
been quoting. cealed advantage souglit for by thus adding to what 

Yet among the reviewers of the present day, and on! would otherwise weary as didactic dissertation, all the 
both sides of the Atlantic, it will, { think, appear evi- | piquancy and interest of sn animated personal discus- 

een ————_———_ sion’ Here then is much reason to believe lies the real 
*No. x11. ‘secret. For the sake of gaining the air of noyelty, and 
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a personal interest in the criticism, the writer leaves his 
proper station, and, from a judge, becomes a relentless | 
partizan. The occasion is not forgotten for the laud- 
able task of puffing a friend or even a countryman; 
but the principal zest of the banquet is to be derived 
from the more stimulating condiments, An entire meal 
of sweet things would sicken the most liquorish palate; 
and a relish must be obtained for the confectionery by 
the previous methodical application and adequate sup- 
ply of pepper,mustard and vinegar. The consequence 
is, that this mode of writing, instead, ofa source of calm 
and philosophical instruction to mankind,becomes achan- 
nel for the free indulgence of the most, violent dislikes 
and antipathies. Hence the furious passions into which 
the reviewer puts himself with the offending author, 
the style of utter denunciation, the declaration that 
such a brood of writers or such a body of doctrines, 
must be extinguished; &c. &c., with other marks both 
of an existing despotism and of a tyrannical administra- 
tion of it. The public mind gradually becomes accus- 
tomed to the compound, and learns to consider it a thing 
of course, The character of Messrs Gall and Treacle, 
the reviewers, have been happily ridiculed in the well 
known and amusing novel of Headlong Hall; but the 
bitter and the molasses have become habitual with the 
reading community,and the satire of our novelist flashes 
harmless against a mound, to penetrate which to any 
dangerous extent is far beyond its keenness. 

fo the influence of the above periodical works, ex- | 
tensively read, and much imitated on this side of the | 
Atlantic, is probably mainly owing the habit, so gene- 


i 


judgment and discrimination. Yet calling names, per- 
sonal attacks upon the author, and utter denunciations, 
are just as rare in French reviews as similar offences are 
in French society, and the whole system of criticism 
seems to be strictly controlled by the national polite- 
ness. By thus preserving their temper, French review- 
ers.are enabled frequently to extract useful materials 
from publications which we have been accustomed to 
consider as of a very insignificant class. This may be 
seen by referring to the pages of the Revue Encyclopé- 
dique; in which articles are continually to be met with, 
furnished by the most learned hands, and giving an ac- 
count of volumes which in England or with us would 
be considered far below the dignity of the critical tri- 
bunal. School books, pamphlets, and local publica- 
tions are there constantly made the source from which 
valuable facts and reflections are drawn for those who 
know how touse them. And certainly, I need not fear 
to suggest the question whether the literature and sci- 
ence of France, are inferior in their tone to those of 
England or America, or rather, whether they are not 
decidedly superior’ Illnatured reviewing, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, is not prevalent either in Germany or 
Italy; seeming to be the peculiar growth of the English 
and Scotch soils; and there is certainly nothing, in the 
unexampled learning and scientific eminence of the 
three continental nations which I have just named, at 
all calculated to exhibit them as having suffered in the 
comparison from the want of an adequate severity in 
criticism. 

If leisure and inclination suffice, I may, at some fu- 


rally indulged among us, of imagining bad authors wor- | ture day, take up this subject again, and commit to pa- 
thy of excessive severity. We catch our opinions and | pet some further remarks upon the present state of our 
practices from England, both directly and by imitative | poetry and poetical criticism; and I may possibly select 





works published in our own country. That this is the | 
real source of the evil, may perhaps be denied by some. 
Thus, it is not unfreqaently argued that the self-conceit 
of a scribbler reaches such a pitch, that nothing but the 
last degree of severity can ever make an impression on 
a substance so impassive. It is enough, in reply to this 
merely to observe, that, in repelling scribblers, not only | 
is mild satire inefficient, but that which is most power- 
ful and severe is scarcely ever productive of the least 
effect. Those against whom it is aimed, are generally 
in want of the means of daily support; they apprehend 
themselves unlikely to succeed in any other pursuit; and 
it is impossible to persuade men to relinquish the efforts 
by which they are endeavouring to obtain the necessary 
comforts of life for their families. And whether, in a 
given instance, this be or be notthe case, experience 
generally shows that it is not the blockhead, but the 
- man really endowed with taste and feeling, that suffers 
with the blow. The individual so effectually under the 
influencé of self-conceit as to be thereby debarred from 
progressive improvement and the ultimate chance of 
distinction, escapes unhurt, and suffers the lash to fall 
upon those who possess keener sensations. 

That personal and unmannerly reviewing is altogether 
unnecessary, may be proved by the example of France. 
In that country, satirical comment, though less frequent 
than in England,is occasionally practised to its full extent; 
the whip is applied vigorously, although generally with 





a volume or two in exemplification. P. 


From the Bradford Settler. 
TAXATION. 
Zo the Taxable Inhabitants of Bradford County. 


Frettow Cirizens:—The time is fast approaching 
when it will be our duty to elect Assessors in the several 
townships, whose duty it will be, together with the 
commissioners of the county, to fix upon some uniform 
standard for the value of property made taxable by law, 
which when established will be a governing principle as 
to the amount of taxes to be paid by each citizen for 
three years: At atime then, when our county rates are 
likely to be increased by the establishment of two weeks 
court, and other causes; and in addition thereto a state 
tax is to be levied and property not heretofore taxable 
is to be taxed for state purposes—it behoves us to call 
our minds to the subject in order that the law which as- 
suredly directs an equitable valuation should be strictly 
complied with. The law requires the commissioners 
and assessors when met, to form “fa standard to ascer- 
tain the bona fide value of all property made taxable; 
taking into consideration improvements, proximity to 
market and other advantages of situation, so that the 
same relative value may be observed as. it respects 
wards, townships, &¢c., that is observed in the valuation 
in the same township. See act of 28th March 1808, 
which is one of the supplements of the act of April 11th, 
1799; which last mentioned ‘‘Act’’ requires the asses- 
sors and their assistants to value the property made tax- 
able at what it will “bona fide sell for in ready money.’’ 
It is very evident therefore, that the Legislature intend- 
ed, what justice requires, to wit: that property made 
taxable, should be rated in assessments at its cash value; 
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and that the supplement of 1808 was intended to bring 
into a general view of all concerned, (and equalize) the 
relative value of real estate in different townships in the 
same county, taking into consideration “proximity to 
market and other advantages of situation.” 

Having called your attention to the simple fact that 
the law requires justice, and believing that justice is de- 
sired by all, I now ask you to take into consideration the 
standard previously formed in this county, and I will at- | 
tempt to show ina few words that they neither conform 
to justice or law. 

Firstly, Unseated lands throughout the county have 
been valued at one dollar and fifty cents peracre. Now 
I am bold to affirm, that every man acquainted with un- 
improved lands in this county, to any considerable ex- 
tent, knows that simply considering their quality, there 
are many tracts worth five dollars per acre, and many 
that are not worth fifty cents. Where then I ask, in 
the name of justice or law, is the propriety of putting 
them all at one price?’ Again—every person knows 
that a tract of unseated land situated on a public road, 
a stream of water, near a settlement, a mill and a market 
is worth four times as much in ready money, by the 
acre, asa tract of the same quality of land situated six or 
eight miles from any settlement, stream, market or 
road and separated from them by hills almost impassable. 
Where then is the propriety of disregarding the advan- 
tages of situation? Ido not attempt to say that the ag- 
gregate valuation of unseated lands is too high; but I do 
say that their relative valuations appear to me palpably 
unjust. 

Secondly, Townships have usually been classed in 
three classes; and the seated lands in each township or 
class rated in three rates. By the standard last formed, 
which is now before me, it appears that in the first 
class of townships, improved land is rated, and valued 
by the acre, as follows, viz. First rate, $25 00—2d rate 
$18 00—Sd rate $5 00. 

Second Class. 
First rate, $12 GO—2d rate $8 00—Sd rate $4 00. 
Third Class. 
First rate, $10 00—2d rate $5 00—S3d rate $3 00. 
A resolution passed at the eneting which formed the 
standard rates as follows, viz: Resolved, ‘That the Asses- 
sors have power to value personal property, trades and 
occupations, either over or under the average price as 
the true value may be; by which it appears conclusively | 
that no discretion is left with the assessors and assistant | 
assessors respecting real estate, but renders the power of 
assistants wholly nugatory. ; 

This appears to me to be wholly wrong; firs¢, in fact, 
as it is unreasonable for men to fix a value upon lands 
which nine-tenths of them are unacquainted with, as 
is generally the case with the assessors aggregately: 
Secondly, in law, as they exercise a power manifestly gi- 
ven by law to the several assessors and their assistants: 
Thirdly, in equity, as it fixes the price of improved 
lands at three prices not to be departed from when it is 
obvious that the cash value of lands is as various almost 
asthe number of farms. One simple fact will illustrate 
the impropriety of that mode of classing townships and 
rating lands. ‘Towanda townsbip is in the first class of 
townships—first rate of land $25 per acre. Monroe 
township is in the second class—first rate of land $12: 
Towanda creck is the line between the two townships. 
A tract of intervale lands of like quality is divided by 
the creek. That part of said intervale lying in Towan- 
da is valued at $25 per acre, and consequently is taxed 
more than double of the same quality in Monroe but a 
few perches from it, as that cannot be valued above $12 
peracre. Another fact will show its unjust operation 


in another point of view: The assessor and assistants | 


feel bound by the standard to rate the several lots of 
improved land in their township according to quality 
and improvements; by which means proximity to mar- 
ket and advantages of situation have no weight in fixing 
the value at which itis assessed. Enough has now been 
said to awaken attention: A remedy for these evils it 





may be difficult to prescribe. I take it however, that 
the true value of improved land is just that sum that it 
will pay the interest of after deducting from the pro- 
ceeds the sum necessary to keep it in repair, to pay the 
expense of cultivation; and expenses of preparing for 
and carrying to market—and these expenses will de- 
pend much upon the local situation as well as the quality 
of the land. 

I cannot but believe, therefore, that every reflecting 
citizen will see the necessity of selecting for assessors 
on the triennial year those men who will be most likely 
to comprehend this complex subject, and who possess 
coolness and firmness to enable them to act with pru- 
dence, judgment, and a steady eye to the great object 
of equal taxation in forming the standard. To fix upon 
the value of a few lots of improved lane of which the 
quality of sale or productiveness, advantages of situa- 
tion, expense of cultivation, &c. are clearly defined, 
as a standard of comparison for the assessors and their 
assistants in the respective towns to be guided by, ap- 
pears to me to be all that is necessary on that point; 
which, with others governed by the same rule, would 
put an end to the complaints so frequently and justly 
made against unequal taxation. 


A FRIEND TO EQUITY. 
Towanda, August 5, 1831. 








STEAMBOAT EXPLOSIONS. 

The last number of Silliman’s Journal hasa review 
of Professor Renwick’s Treatise on the steam engine. 
The following list of explosions of steam boat boilers 
in the United States, is copied from the review. 

HIGH PRESSURE. 


Places of Numbers. 
Names. cmriuiee Killea Wounded. 
Constitution, Ohio. 13 
Gen. Robinson, Mississippi, 9 
Yankee, do. 
Herriot, do. 1 
Etna, N. Y. Bay, 13 
1828 Grampus, Mississippi, unknown, 
Barnet, Lg. I. Sound 1 
1831 H. McGregor, Mississippi, 32 14 
73 14 
LOW PRESSURE, 
Previous to 1825. 

. : Places o tlle Wound- 
Names, Boiler. explosi of ah ed. 
Enterprize, cop. Charleston, S. C. 9 4 
Paragon, do, WNudsonriver, 1 1 
Alabama, Mississippi 4 
Feliciana, do, 2 
Arkansaw, Red river, 4 
Fidelity, cop. N.¥. Harbor, 2 2 
Patent, do. do. 5 
Atlantic, do, do. 2 
Bellona, do. do. 2 
Maid of Orleans, Sayannah river, 6 
Rariton, unknown, Rariton river, 1 
Eagle, Chesapeake 2 several. 
Bristol, Delaware river, 0 1 
Powhatan, cop. Norfolk, 2 


1824 Jersey, do. Jersey City, 
1823 Tesch, 


Mississippi, several. 
Constitution, Hudson river, 
Legislator, N. Y. Harbor, 2 
1826 Hudson, 
Franklin, Hudson river, 


Ramapo, in Jan. New Orleans, 
do, in March, do. 
1827 O. Ellsworth, L. I. Sound, 
1830 Carolina, N. Y, Harbor, 1 
Ch. J. Marshall, Hudsonriver, 11 2 
United States, East river, 
1831 Gen, Jackson, Hudson, (sup) 13 13 


mt 0D 


2 
0 
3 
5 
East river, 0 1 
1 
5 
1 
3 


96 29 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Character of Engines not specified. 





Balance in favor of the Board, 





{[Serremnen 


279 81 
Dollars 12,930 27 





| Statement of the debits and credits of the Board of Health. 


1830— December. 


To one quarter’s rent of Health Office, due 


the Trustees of the University, 


$100 00 


1830. 


Dec. 


1850. 
Dec.31.By cash paid, orders drawn by the 





Cotton Plant, Mobile, unkno, unkno. 
Washington, Ohio river, do. do. 
1826 Macon, South Carolina, 4 
1827 Hornet, Alabama, 2 2 
1826 Susquehannah, Susquehannah, 2 
1827 Union, Ohio river, 4 9 
1830 Wm. Peacock, Buffalo, 15 
New Caledonia, Mississippi, 11 11 
Kenhawa, Ohio river, 8 4 
Car of Commerce, do 28 27 
Atlas, Mississippi, 1 
Andrew Jackson, Savannah river, 2 
1831 Tri-Color, Ohio river, 8 8 
85 61 


Total killed, 254— Wounded, 104. 


BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Board of Health. 
DR, 








Board of Health, No. 1 and 153, and 
charged to the following accounts,viz. 
Heatta Orricer, for Port Physician, 
Health Officer,Clerk,and Messengers 
salaries, Bargemen and Superinten- 
dents of Poudrette Lots’ wages, Col- 
lectors on the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill, Rent of Health Office, repairs of 
Poudrette Lots, Auditor’s Bill, Car- 
riage Hire, Interest of Money, Lum- 
ber for Lots, Wood for the Office, 
Printing, Advertising, and incidental 
expenses, 
Lazarerro,for Steward, Physician,and 
Quarantine Master’s salaries, Barge- 
men and Gardener’s wages, Steward’s 
Bill of Supplies for the Institution, 
Lumber, Carpenter’s Bill, Furniture, 
Taxes, New Boats, Paint and Oil, 
Wood, Carrying the Mail, and Inci- 
dental. expenses for the year, 


‘ Crry Hosrrrat. Bill of repairs, 





Jan.1. To balance due the Board, $190 
Sep.3. To loans, 1984 
To cash received of F. Erringer, in full 
of taxes for 1828, 86 
To do. of Henry Benner, do. for 1828, 111 
11. To do, for fees on vessels omited, 100 
To do. for rent of part of lot, 10 
To do. of Joseph Pryor, clerk for inter- 
ments in Blockley burying g’d, 58 00 
For seven bills of health, 3 50 
41 
To cash received of William Mandry, 
Health Officer. 
Fees on vessels from foreign ports, 3176 
Fees on vessels coastwise, 1858 
Fees, head money on passengers, 3148 
Do. sundry persons for poudrette, 871 
Do. for removing nuisances, 1350 
Total, $12,930 27 
CR. 


5975 


Loans for the Board’s Notes, remaining unpaid 


December 31, 1830, 


A balance due Joseph Pryor, De 
1830, 


| Balance in favour of the Board, 


Groner Gonreas, Treasurer, in account current with the 


93 | 
33 | 
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50 


By 


25 | 
| 
50 } 
50 
19 





pean 


i 


$5129 27 | 


Een 


60 | 





Ioans. Repaid, 1000 
Charged to sundry persons for remov- 
ing Nuiscance, 468 02 | 
12669 41 


From which deduct a balance in fa- 
your of Joseph Pryor, Clerk, which 
will be accounted for in 1831, 





12650 46 


2000 00 

cember 3], 
18 95 
448 31 





$2,567 26 





1830— December. 


By outstanding Taxes, due from 
John Mease, for 
1814, 

Liberty Browne, 1814, 

By balance due from Jacob Gardi- 

ner,on account of Health Tax, 

for the year 1828,Penn Town- 
ship, 

amount due from sundry per- 

sons for removing nuisances, 

amount of Duplicates of 

Health Tax, for the Districts 

of east and west Southwark, 

and township of Moyamensing, 

for 1828, 

Suspense Account, 


By 
B 


y 


By 


balance in the hands of Geo, 
Gorgas, Treasurer, December 
31, 1830, 


the year 


$1,238 65 
593 19 


$344 69 
447 58 


1,495 18 
2,265 41 


$4,097 25 


279 81 


$2,567 26 








By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


August 30, 1851. 


Mavcna Caunk 


, August 22, 1851. 


We understand that the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
| tion company are about suspending their shipments of 
| coal to tide, for the present, and until the Delaware 
| Division of the Pensylvania canal; and also the Morris 


canal are put in order for navigation. 


The former it is 


supposed will be in order for the regular passage of 
boats during the two months ensuing, and the latter 


during the two coming weeks, 


In the mean while, 


most of their force will be applied to finishing a Railway 
to their new and extensive mines.—Courier. 





Frecunpiry.—The Williamsport 


(Pennsyl.) Chroni- 


cle says: Yesterday morning, the wife of Mr. Oliver 


M’Caslin, of Fairfield township, i 
birth to two daughters and a son— 
hardy. 
a son—they were also fine stout 
them is living at this time. 





n this county, gave 
they are all well and 


At a birth previous, she had two daughters and 


children, but one of 


A new township has been erected in York county, 
96 52) Pennsylvania—being part of the fertile valley in which 


Dillsburg is situated—and the tow 


nship is named Car- 


ROLL, in honour of the last surviving signer of the De- 


claration of Independence. 





Appointment by the Governor. 
JosrrH HempPuitt, to be one of the associate judges of 
Beaver county, in the place of the Hon. David Drennan, 
18 95| deceased. 








Printed by Wm. F. Gspnzs, No 


. 9 Library street. 


